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INTRODUCTION 

The problem of man, his present and future, the free, 
universal and harmonious development of his faculties has 
today acquired a special urgency and relevance. It is in- 
timately connected with the general fate of mankind, with 
the notable progress that has been made towards socialism 
and communism, with the magnificent discoveries of science 
and their technological application, with efforts to maintain 
world peace, to rid the world entirely of colonialism and to 
establish freedom and equality for all its peoples. It is 
particularly relevant to the struggle between communism 
and imperialism, between the Marxist and bourgeois ide- 
ologies. 

I his struggle is not confined to theoretical arguments. 
It assumes practical forms in mass movements, in social 
organisations, and not only in individual countries but on a 
continental and even global scale. One has only to mention 
the world peace movement, the various international organ- 
isations and associations actively working for peace, democ- 
ra fy . an< ^ socialism, challenging colonialism and neo- 
colonialism in all its forms and defending freedom and 
human rights. This intense and complex struggle is spread- 
ing. It involves the most diverse social forces, classes and 
parties, people of differing social and property status and 
holding different conceptions of humanism. 

The intensity of this struggle stems, on the one hand, 
from the character of our age with its enormous historical 
transformations and, on the other, from the advance of the 
scientific and technological revolution, its social and other 
consequences. 
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The Great Socialist Revolution of October 1917 launched 
a new era in human history, the era of the collapse of 
capitalism and establishment of communism. History has 
witnessed the rise of the world’s first socialist system, whose 
goal is to satisfy the growing material and intellectual needs 
of all members of society. A social system in which concern 
for man is the supreme law has won through. 

The historic victory of socialism in the USSR, which 
also had global significance, and the successful building of 
socialism in many countries of Europe, Asia and America, 
mark the triumph of the major principles of communist 
humanism. Having abolished class and national oppression, 
socialism raised the masses to active, conscious, creative 
work, laid the foundations for the all-round, harmonious 
development of every individual, the flowering of his talent 
and abilities. 

In contrast to the world system of socialism, which has 
become a decisive factor in historical progress, imperialism 
has now entered the period of its decline; it is being torn 
apart by the profound and acute contradictions between 
labour and capital, between the people and the monopolies. 
Yet still it strives desperately to prolong its existence — at 
any price and by any means. It is safe to say that not a 
single socio-economic formation, in leaving the historical 
arena, ever caused such disasters for humanity as modern 
capitalism has done on its path into oblivion. 

The ideologists of imperialism do all they can to paint 
an ugly picture of socialist reality and find apologies for 
the bourgeois world. They distort the most obvious facts, 
try to present fiction as truth, endow modern capitalism 
with all kinds of virtues and socialism and communism with 
every conceivable vice. This main line of strategy in bour- 
geois ideology and propaganda shows up particularly clearly 
in the interpretation of humanism, its meaning and essence. 

We are thus faced with an astonishing paradox. A socio- 
political system that is inherently hostile to man, inimical 
to human progress, deafens the world with its proclamations 
about humanism and humanity! It would be hard to imagine 
a more vivid example of a social leopard changing its spots. 

Neo-Thomism and personalism, existentialism, neo- 
positivism and other trends in modern bourgeois philosophy, 
all sally forth against the Marxist-Leninist theory of 
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humanism, propagate anti-scientific idealist conceptions, 
idealist interpretations of man’s intrinsic worth, the mean- 
ing of his existence, his freedom, the conditions that make 
for his improvement, and so on. 

In defence of their obsolete and compromised principles, 
the representatives of this wrong-headed bourgeois humanism 
declare the Marxist-Leninist solution to the problem of man 
and human happiness to be an unrealisable utopia because 
of the alleged “original sin” and “congenital selfishness” 
of human nature. As one might expect, the more significant 
and obvious the achievements of socialism have become, the 
more fiercely do bourgeois ideologists and their reformist and 
revisionist supporters attack socialist humanism, the more 
zealously do they seek “irreconcilable contradictions” be- 
tween historical materialism and humanism, between the 
recognition of historical necessity and the value of the human 
personality, individual freedom and ideals, between 
“authentic” Marxism and Leninism. 

In an attempt to prove their claim that Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and socialist society are anti-humanist they write of the 
“irreconcilable contradictions” between collectivism and the 
possibility of fulfilment for the individual, between the 
Soviet or any other socialist society and state, on the one 
hand, and the individual, on the other, between humanity 
and the need to bridle the activities of the enemies of 
humanity; they try to present the repudiation of individual- 
ism as suppression of the individual by the masses, criticism 
of hypocritical abstract humanism as repudiation of human- 
ism in general. They seek advantage from the shortcomings 
and as yet unsolved problems of the socialist countries and 
counterpose the socialism that has been built in the USSR 
to what they call “socialism with a human face”, of which 
they find a model in bourgeois society and so on. For these 
reasons the struggle against modern anti-communism, the 
scientific criticism of bourgeois, reformist and revisionist 
ideology and exposure of its reactionary substance should be 
one of the first and foremost tasks of Soviet and other 
philosophers. General and detailed exposure of contem- 
porary bourgeois and other brands of quasi-humanism is a 
vital part of this ideological struggle. 

* * * 
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The concept humanism is a complex one, covering a wide 
range of meanings. Most of the existing definitions differ 
according to the initial philosophical and socio-political at- 
titudes of their authors. These various interpretations of 
humanism are also bound up with the sometimes mutually 
exclusive means of achieving a humanist ideal proposed by 
the opinion-makers of social classes and groups. 

A number of writers in the West regard humanism solely 
as an ideological phenomenon and draw an antithesis be- 
tween science and humanism, as though the latter could have 
nothing in common with scientific knowledge. This er- 
roneous, oversimplified view is unfortunately shared by some 
Marxists abroad . 1 

Study of the history of humanist ideas and particularly 
the Marxist-Lcninist conception of humanism reveals the 
theoretical weakness in these attempts to counterpose science 
and humanism and write off humanism as an illusory ideo- 
logical phenomenon. 

The concept of humanism is traditionally linked with the 
question of man’s place in the universe, his today and 
tomorrow. Man is a complex bio-social being. The problems 
of his life and activity involve all kinds of material, social 
and spiritual relationships, objective laws of social develop- 
ment, economic, class, national, racial, family, legal, moral, 
psychological and other ties. The problem of humanism, 
therefore, demands thorough scientific analysis and its solu- 
tion must take into account the sweeping scientific and 
technological progress of the present age and its social 
consequences. 

Any other approach leads to insoluble riddles and 
mistaken conclusions, as can be seen from the current crisis 
in concepts of humanism based on idealist religious prin- 
ciples, the abstract ethical or narrow psychological approach 
and so on. 

The history of humanist theories in progressive philo- 
sophical and social thinking has always implied a search for 
a scientific solution to the problem of man as the central 
problem of humanism. 

Humanism is often identified with humaneness and re- 

1 An examination of this approach to the problem is to be found 
in Chapter Two of the present book. 
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garded merely as a feature, or principle, of communist 
morality. But this understanding of the problem is also 
mistaken and incomplete, because humanism is much broader 
than either humaneness , or humanity. In the age of the 
Renaissance the concept of humanism went hand in hand 
with the ideal of the new man generated by the bourgeois 
culture of Western Europe in its progressive prime and 
known as humanismus, an ideal that was connected with the 
general ideals of classes, with their life and aspirations, 
with man’s rights and freedom as an individual. 

The problem of humanism has many aspects but despite 
its breadth and complexity it may and should be regarded 
as an internally coherent, integrated system of views. Its 
fullest expression is to be found in the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of humanism, which is a logically constructed and 
generalised system of philosophical, socio-economic, 
political, ethical and other views of man, his status and 
role in society, his attitude to the world, and his future. The 
Marxist-Leninist theory of humanism starts by treating man 
as a worker, a creative being, and, as such, the highest of all 
values. It finds expression in practical revolutionary struggle 
and activities designed to achieve free and comprehensive 
development for all members of society, to establish genuine- 
ly human relations among people, nations and countries. It, 
therefore, proceeds from the necessity of abolishing private 
ownership of the means of production and setting up 
socialist social relations that put an end to social antago- 
nisms and exploitation, bring about an organic unity between 
public and private interests, between society and the in- 
dividual, and create conditions whereby the achievements 
of science and technology may be fully used for the benefit 
of mankind. This is what Karl Marx had in mind when he 
linked the concept of real humanism with communism. 

As the level, character and direction of social development 
have changed in the course of time so has the specific 
content of the problem of humanism. At the present stage 
in human history it centres on the key issue of modern 
times — elimination of the danger of a war of annihilation, 
establishing of world peace, and strict observance of the 
principle of peaceful coexistence between states with 
different socio-political systems. The health and happiness 
of hundreds of millions of people, their very existence, the 
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future of mankind the future of world civilisation and 
culture depend on the solution of this problem. 

The complete and final abolition of all trace of 
colonialism and all forms of neo-colonialism, which to this 
day condemn tens of millions of people to poverty, starva- 
tion and even physical extinction, is essential to human pro- 
gress and particularly the progress of the individual. 

It must be emphasised that the question of how the prin- 
ciples and goals of true humanism are to be realised in 
practice has always been decisive, and both our definition 

refferMh . pi ? bl * m ; u P? er consideration should 

the ith? nfT 1C .- IS t0 ^ Wlth the P roblem of man in 
the light of the existing social conditions that make for his 

harmonious development. Social relationships, the links be- 

tween society and the individual, the conditions and objec-. 

tive laws that directly determine the development of the 

mdividual must form the focus of our attention. 

f0Un ? crs J 0 \. Marxism-Leninism did not write any 
special work dealing specifically with the problem of 
humanism, but in tackling the problems of scientific “om- 
mumsm they always proceeded from the fact that the ultimate 
aim of communism is man’s well-being and happiness his 
free, harmonious development, and in so doing the£ set forth 

thrTobTem f orh J ° r tbeore f tical P r «POsitions that illuminate 
the proMem of humanism from many different angles. 

Systematic treatment of these propositions and the prob 
lems related to them, analysis of the whole problem of 
humanism m the light of the essence and ideals of Marxist- 
Lemnist ideology are possible onlv on the basis of i <mn 

bdnS d0Qe “ practice towards LfildI 
mg socialism and communism, a generalisation of the 
pract.ee and prospects of the international ^^ommunist and 
working-class movement, and on the basis of determined 

scSfic c“ions ntemPOrary b0Urge0iS and ° ther anti - 

* * * 

Speaking of the urgent need for philosophical analvsis of 
the human personality, some philosophers^ such ^ as Adam 
Schaff for instance maintain that in the course of its devcl 
opment Marxism has simply ignored the problem. This 
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statement has, of course, been seized upon by numerous 
bourgeois ideologists and other opponents of Marxism. 
There you are, the Marxists themselves admit that Marxism 
ignores the problem of the individual, joyfully proclaim 
those who for years have been vainly trying to prove that 
there is no place for man in the materialist understanding of 
history evolved by Marx and Lenin. 

In reality, however, Marxism began with the problem of 
the individual; it has constantly kept this problem in view, 
and does so even more now that the victory of communism 
is in what concerns the final victory of communism, for man 
is communism’s present and ultimate aim. 

The point to be remembered is that detailed research 
into any of the various theoretical problems of Marxism at 
any given period was always stimulated by definite historical 
circumstances. One recalls Engels’ well-known explanation 
of why Marx and he had been compelled in their struggle 
against the idealists to stress the importance of the economic 
side of the development of society— “We had to emphasise 
the main principle vis-a-vis our adversaries, who denied it, 
and we had not al ways the time, the place or the opportunity 
to give their due to the other elements involved in the in- 
teraction.” 1 

We shall not, therefore, expect to find in the classics of 
Marxism-Leninism any special study of the whole philo- 
sophical problem of humanism or an abstract treatment of 
the question of the individual, the meaning and purpose of 
life. They are not there and could not be there. But a 
number of fundamental, theoretical questions of humanism 
are raised and profoundly and thoroughly elucidated, 
particularly those questions that concern the working masses,' 
their role as the creators of history and, hence, the^ value of 
the working individual, his freedom and rights, his dignity, 
his place and role in society; and a scientific definition is 
given of the conditions required for the free and all-round 
development of all members of society, of every individual, 
the conditions for establishing genuinely human relations 
between people. 

The development of Marxist-Leninist ideas has followed 
p. 418^ MarX and En S els > Selected. Correspondence , Moscow, 1965, 
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a definite pattern. It was quite natural that at a certain 
stage in the development of the class struggle of the pro- 
letanat, of the socialist revolution, in the struggle for the 
victory of socialism, Marxist-Leninist theory should have 
concentrated its main attention on elaborating the questions 
or the dictatorship of the proletariat, the socialist state, the 
role of the masses, the cultural revolution and other cardinal 
questions involved in the solution of the problems of 
humanism and organically connected with them. 

To a certain extent this is true of the period of building 
socialism in the USSR, where a natural process predicated 
on a definite situation of socialist construction also took 
place, ? and although the conditions created by the cult of 
Malms personality inevitably affected the theoretical 
elaboration of the problems of humanism in the USSR the 
leading Soviet magazines and publishing houses nevertheless 
brought out a number of interesting and useful philosophical 
and literary works on the subject, particularly after Maxim 
Gorky s famous article “Proletarian Humanism”, 
i , £1 * ie SeconcI World War and particularly in the 
1 u yjars Soviet philosophers and the" Marxist 

philosophers ot other socialist countries, and some of the 
capitalist countries, have been taking a much greater in- 
terest in the problems of humanism and have published a 
number of new and profound theoretical works, 1 dealing 
with the specific problems and fundamental principles of 
communist humanism, analysing the humanist nature of 
socialism and communism, and the problem of the individual 
m the socialist countries on a higher level. Several authors 
have criticised the pseudo-humanism of modern bourgeois 
theories and various opportunist conceptions and inventions, 
and also the direct falsification and even complete denial of 
the humanist teaching of Marxism-Leninism. But there is an 
obvious lack of published works offering a comprehensive 
and deep-going investigation of the subject and an effective 
defence against its possible distortion. This shortage is in- 
tensified by the fact that recent years have seen a marked 
stepping-up in the activities of the anti-humanists, the anti- 
communist efforts of bourgeois ideologists and their re- 
formist and revisionist supporters. 



1 See Bibliography appended to this book. 
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From what has been said it will not be difficult to ap- 
preciate how important and urgent a task it is to provide 
a full, comprehensive scientific elucidation of the problems 
of humanism, its origins, content, development and 
significance at various stages in history; to investigate the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of humanism and marshal 
consistent arguments against all forms of belittlement, 
distortion or direct denial of communist humanism, its 
essence and role, its specific features. 

The present monograph is an attempt to grapple with this 
task, to investigate humanism as an historical problem, in- 
volving philosophy and ethics, sociology and politics. 

In preparing the present edition, which is a substantially 
revised and expanded version of the original work put out 
by Mysl Publishers in 1964, the author has taken into ac- 
count new processes that are highly relevant to the 
theoretical comprehension and investigation of the problem, 
and also many comments and suggestions made in the 
Soviet and foreign press. Recently published works on 
various aspects ol the problem of man and humanism have 
also been taken into consideration. 




CHAPTER ONE 



HUMANIST IDEALS OF THE MASSES 
AND THEIR REFLECTION 
IN PRE-MARXIST SOCIAL THOUGHT 



1. Popular Origins of Humanist Ideas 

Marxist-Leninist humanism is closely bound up with the 
humanist legacy of the past, with the humanist ideals and 
principles embraced by the mass of the people, with the 
basic moral standards which they have evolved over 
thousands of years in their struggle against social oppression 
and moral degradation. These standards, principles and 
ideals played an exceptional part in the development of 
pre-Marxist humanism. The great value we attach to man 
as an individual, the defence of his freedom, rights and 
dignity, the urge to liberate man from the forces that enslave 
him, the noble dream of happiness for all mankind, have a 
history extending far into the past and are inseparable from 
ideas nurtured among the oppressed masses. One has only 
to recall ancient mythology and its immortal image of Pro- 
metheus, the selfless champion of freedom and human 
happiness. 

It is often maintained that humanism was pioneered 
solely by the progressive thinkers produced by the bour- 
geoisie of Western Europe in its struggle against feudalism . 1 



1 This proposition has had a negative effect not only on the philo- 
sophical treatment of the problem. In his Reformationist Movements 
in Russia, A. I. Klibanov writes: “Insufficient elaboration of the general 
concepts of humanism, with humanism being understood as an ideolo- 
gical reflex of already formed capitalist relations, inhibited a creative 
solution of this vital problem based on material from the history of 
Russian social thought.” (A. I. Klibanov, Reformationist Movements 
in Russia in the 14th and First Half of the 16th Centuries, Moscow, 
1960, p. 9, in Russian). 
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The importance of such brilliant and inspiring represen- 
tatives of human culture as Petrarch, Boccaccio, Lorenzo 
Valla and other humanists of the Renaissance is beyond 
dispute. We all know that in the Italy of this period 
humanism became a mighty ideological force. But this is 
no reason for dating the history of humanist ideas from that 
particular point in time. 

Even in the days when most men were slaves, when 
Society was built on a system of slave-ownership humanist 
ideas were characteristic of the ideology of the toiling 
masses. This is fully confirmed by the material relics of 
the period, by proverbs and sayings, inscriptions and 
epitaphs on tombstones, and also by the works of art that 
have come down to us from those days. Praise for the man 
of toil, for the dignity of the toiler and hence a certain pride 
in one s class, a general humanity, a sense of collectivism 
and similar features distinguish the outlook of both free 
men and slaves in the days of the Roman Empire . 1 

Epitaphs praise the deceased for their diligence, their 
professional skill and their moral strength, and one even 
finds depictions of the instruments of labour on the tomb- 
stones. 

Of considerable interest are the many proverbs that 
reveal man's sense of his own worth, his feelings of collec- 
tive responsibility, belief in mutual assistance and humane- 
ness: “The meek live in safety but they are slaves”, 
“Patience often insulted turns to* fury”, “Evil is the man 
who is good only unto himself”, “He who lives but for 
himself is justly likened unto a dead man”, and so on. 

A number of sayings and fables quoted by Shtaerman from 
the work of Avianus and Phaedrus show that the sense of 
humanity and friendship usually presupposed equality of 
status, as, for instance, in the proverbs “An equal is easily 
joined with equals”, “There can be no friendship between a 
slave and his master”, and so on. The same idea is expressed 
in Avianus’s fable of the bronze and clay pitchers, and in 
Phaedrus’ tale of the cow, the goat and the sheep who be- 
came victims of the lion. 



Soviet historian Y. M. Shtaerman’s study Morals and Religion 
ol lit e Oppressed Classes in the Roman Empire, published in 1961 is 
well worth reading on this subject (in Russian). 
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Summarising his material, Shtaerman comes to the con- 
clusion that “. . . in the origin of friendly groups among the 
masses and in their understanding of friendship there was 
a distinct element of class consciousness and class pride. 
Such an ideology was particularly apparent in the organisa- 
tion of the early Christian communes and in the early 
Christian attitude to the rich, but it had been cultivated in 
heathen soil .” 1 

The ideas of equality, freedom from slavery, and the 
sense of personal dignity of working people were in varying 
degrees weapons in the slave rebellions that shook the 
foundations ot the whole social system based on slave labour. 

In a mystical, religious form these ideas were also 
expressed by the primitive Christianity which arose in the 
first century A.D., during the period of the temporary 
defeat of the slave movement, of the emancipation struggle 
of the oppressed peoples, a period of profound pessimism 
and disbelief in any possibility of real liberation from the 
suffocating power of chauvinistic, slave-owning Rome. 

“Cristianity,” wrote Engels, "was originally a movement 
of oppressed people: it first appeared as the religion of slaves 
and emancipated slaves, of poor people deprived of all 
rights, of peoples subjugated or dispersed by Rome .” 2 

Arising on such a social foundation, primitive Christian- 
ity was remarkable for its revolutionary-democratic, 
humanist spirit, which showed in its hostile attitude to the 
existing system of exploitation, in its condemnation of pro- 
perty inequality, and was reflected in the earliest parts of 
the New Testament. At first its characteristic features were 
indeed a humane hope of salvation from slavery and exploi- 
tation, certain democratic notions of the equality of individ- 
uals and peoples, a negative attitude towards violence and 
oppression, towards the rich and worldly riches. But in the 
course of time these features of early Christianity became 
so absolutised and idealised that the socio-political ideals 
of Christianity in general were equated with those of 
scientific socialism. 



Y. M. Shtaerman, Morals and Religion of the Oppressed Classes 
in the Roman Empire ( Italy and the Western Provinces ), Moscow, 1961 
p. 92 (in Russian). 

1 Friedrich Engels, On the History of Early Christianity. See 
K. Marx and F. Engels, On Religion, Moscow, 1966, p. 281. 
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While not denying, of course, certain points of contact 
between socialism and primitive Christianity, we neverthe- 
less consider it a great mistake to attribute to the latter 
virtues which it never possessed and could never have pos- 
sessed. One must not forget the visionary side of the early 
Christian notions of human equality and brotherhood. Like 
its other ideas, they were expressed in mystical form. It was 
thought that they would be realised through the intervention 
of some supernatural power and establishment of the divine 
millennium. 

In the specific conditions of the class struggle of the 
1st century A. D. Christianity’s demand for social equality 
was based on the assumption that all men were equally 
sinful before Almighty God; the idea of unity of the peoples 
took the form of an extreme cosmopolitanism, and the desire 
for happiness was transferred to the next world. 

When it became an established religion, Christianity 
proved to be a useful ideological tool in the hands of the 
exploiting classes for conditioning the masses to the idea 
that they were powerless in the face of nature, for fostering 
meakness and patience, and an abstract, universal, all- 
reconciling love. Christian quasi-humanism has always been 
a weapon of the ruling classes, but it is used particularly 
widely in the conditions of intense ideological struggle of 
the present day in order to break men’s spirits and divert 
their attention from the urgent social issues of our time. 

The social essence and reactionary nature of Christian 
humanism was vividly revealed by Marx. 

“The social principles of Christianity,” he wrote, “justified 
the slavery of Antiquity, glorified the serfdom of the Middle 
Ages and equally know, when necessary, how to defend the 
oppression of the proletariat, although they make a pitiful 
face over it. 

“The social principles of Christianity preach the necessity 
of a ruling and an oppressed class, and all they have for the 
latter is the pious wish the former will be charitable. 

“The social principles of Christianity transfer the con- 
sistorial councillors’ adjustment of all infamies to heaven 
and thus justify the further existence of those infamies on 
earth. 

“The social principles of Christianity declare all vile acts 
of the oppressors against the oppressed to be either the 
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just punishment of original sin and other sins or trials I 

that the Lord in his infinite wisdom imposes on those I 

redeemed. 

“The social principles of Christianity preach cowardice, 
self-contempt, abasement, submission, dejection, in a word, 
all the qualities of the canaille . . 

This profound and incisive characterisation of Christianity 
was written by Marx in 1847. The propagandist disguises of 
Christian humanism have changed since then but their social 
substance has remained essentially the same. 

During the age of feudalism the working people’s human- 
ist aspirations revealed themselves in the struggle against 
exploitation, assuming various forms in folk art and later, I 

in heresy, depending on the specific historical conditions of 
the development of the people in question. Before it was 
ever criticised by bourgeois ideologists, the anti-human 
clericalism of feudal days was lampooned and vigorously 
attacked in folk art expressing the ideals and aspirations of 
the masses. 

In contrast to priestly dogma, folk art concentrated on 
real life, on real people and their relationships. It acclaimed 
the man of toil, extolled his achievements, his courage and 
nobleness of heart, his kindness and generosity. The Russian 
bylinas , fairy-tales and proverbs are characteristic in this 
respect. A genuinely hunumistic feature of the world outlook 
reflected in the Russian bylinas is acclaim for the peasant 
and craftsman. Ilya Muromets, for instance, a hero and 
defender of the Russian land, was a ploughman before he 
joined the forces of Prince Vladimir, Dobrinya Nikitich, 
another Russian popular hero, was also a son of the people. 

But the most vivid illustration of our point is to be found 
in the character of the peasant Mikula Selyaninovich from 
the bylina about the Champion Svyatogor. There is a wealth I 

of meaning in the tale of Svyatogor’s encounter with this I 

simple peasant carrying a sack of earth on his shoulder. No I 

matter how hard he rides his horse, Svyatogor is unable to I 

overtake Mikula and has to ask him to stop. And even when I 

Mikula does stop, the champion is not strong enough to lift I 

the sack of earth Mikula has been carrying. Stronger even I 

than a mighty warrior is the peasant, whose ties with the soil I 

' K. Marx and F. Engels, On Religion, Moscow, 1966, p. 74. 8 
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symbolise labour. The same idea of the superiority of the 
common man is also expressed in the tale of the contest be- 
tween the young Kozhemyaka and the champion of the 
Pechenegs. The young peasant engaged in peaceful toil, puts 
the prince’s warriors to shame. 

Recreating their own features in the heroes of folklore, 
the people endow these heroes with feelings of deep 
humanity, as in the numerous variations of the bylina about 
Ilya Muromets, or the popular bylina “Dobrynya and 
Alyosha”, in which Dobrynya laments the fact that his life 
as a warrior compels him to shed blood, “to make mothers 
weep”, to “widow young brides” and “orphan little 
children . Many of the heroes of popular legend distribute 
the riches they find or win among the poor and homeless. 
One of the fundamental humanist ideas of Russian folklore 
is defence of the peaceful life, of peaceful labour. 

All these ideas are to be found in the folk art of other 
peoples as well. 

Though subjugated and deprived of all but the bare 
necessities of life the common people dreamed throughout 
the centuries of future happiness, of a social system where 
all men would be free and equal, of peace among nations. 
These humanist ideas found expression in such notable 
examples of the popular epos as David of Sasun, Narty, 
Jangar, Kitabi dede Korkud and Kalevala, in French and 
Italian early epic poetry, in the folk verse of the 12th to 
14th centuries, and so on. 

The mass of the peasantry fought against feudal exploita- 
tion and slavery throughout the Middle Ages. The peasant 
movement of the Paulicians in 7th-century Armenia, the 
uprising against the Armenian feudal lords and the church 
in the 8th century, the efforts of the Azerbaijanian people 
to liberate themselves from the Arabian caliphate and feudal 
oppression in the 9th century, the spontaneous protests of the 
masses in 11th and 12th-century Russia, the rebellion of 
the Srnerds, the uprisings of the “common folk” in Kiev in 
1068 and 1113, and the anti-feudal movement in 11th and 
12th-century Italy (the people of Sicily abolished serfdom in 
the 11th century), the Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453), 
the peasant uprisings in France and other countries — all this 
in varying degrees had a direct influence on the development 
of the humanist world outlook. , 
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Study of the anti-feudal movement of the working masses 
shows that ideas extolling man and human reason and calls 
to fight for happiness, freedom and equality were current 
among the peasantry, the artisans and the urban poor well 
before bourgeois humanism appeared on the scene. In most 
cases these ideas and doctrines took the form of heresies 
and had progressive historical significance. Nearly all of 
them were to some degree radical, being directed against 
the feudal form of exploitation and the views of the 
established church, which stood guard over the feudal order 
of things. 

Analysing the history of the Reformation in Russia, 
A. Klibanov and I. Golenishchev- Kutuzov rightly associate 
the emergence of the humanist world outlook with the anti- 
feudal struggle of the masses during the period of full- 
blooded feudalism. 

“Of the period covering the 14th, 15th and first half of 
the 16th centuries it cannot be said that there was any final 
and established philosophical formulation of the new world 
outlook or any theoretical elaboration of certain of its 
aspects. The humanist outlook was only just beginning to 
take independent shape. The ideas asserting the essential 
dignity of man, life as a natural process, the equality of 
peoples and religions, were only just emerging in Russia. 
And yet they were not merely the lucky discoveries of certain 
outstanding thinkers. They had the support and momentum 
of social movements, reformationist movements. They also 
attracted the sympathetic attention of many progressive 
public figures who took no direct part in the religious 
struggle of their time.” 1 

In the West during the 13th and 14th centuries there was 
questioning or open denial of the justice of social inequality, 
criticism of the division of people into those who must work 
and those who have the right to idleness, the division be- 
tween rich and poor. In the ideology of the oppressed masses 
there was an increasing tendency to reject the idea that man 
was put on this earth to suffer. Thus, the medieval sect of 
the brothers and sisters of the free spirit, or the behards, 



1 A. I. Klibanov, op. cit., p. 384. See also I. N. Golcnishchev-Kutu- 
zov, 'The Humanism of the Eastern Slavs ( Ukraine and Byelorussia), 
Moscow, 1963 (in Russian). 
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which arose in 13th-century Flanders and consisted mainly 
of weavers, advocated the idea of communal property, re- 
nounced the spiritual and secular powers that oppressed man 
and called for the setting up of a kingdom of beatitude and 
justice on earth. 

The most radical elements in the Lollard heresy that 
spread among the peasants and the very poor in 14th-century 
England demanded the holding of property in common and 
universal equality. The ideas of Lollard played an excep- 
tional part in paving the way for the peasant uprisings led 
by Wat Tyler and John Ball. The Lollards not only con- 
demned the feudal system but believed that its destruction 
by force was essential to the freedom and well-being of the 
masses. This was an open attack on the quasi -humanist 
teaching of Christianity on universal love and submission. 

The idea that force could justifiably be used to defend 
the rights and vital interests of the people inspired the 
peasant rebels who seized the feudal estates and fought back 
against the aristocracy’s attempts to suppress them. A typical 
example is to be found in the massive peasant and plebeian 
uprising in Northern Italy at the beginning of the 14th 
century led by Dolcino. The rebels had the courage to attack 
the feudal monasteries and estates, hoping to put into 
practice by revolutionary means the ideals of the “apostolic 
brothers” and to set up communities based on equality and 
common ownership. For more than a year they fought 
bravely against the vastly superior forces of Pope Clement V 
until the Pope launched a crusade against them and crushed 
the rebellion with utmost cruelty. 

The peasant revolutionary attacks on feudalism, the fight 
for human conditions for the whole people signified in 
practice a complete break with many of the ideas of 
Christianity, such as postponement of human happiness to 
the next world, submission to one’s masters and the idea of 
waiting passively for better days. This active, revolutionary 
struggle uplifted the common folk, nourished their sense of 
dignity and liberated them from many superstitions that 
belittled the men of toil and gave them a sense of spiritual 
and moral inferiority. 

Humanist ideas were widespread in the Hussite movement 
in Bohemia (15th century) and particularly its radical 
trend, known in history as the Taborites. The Left wing of 
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the Taborites openly advocated the abolition of the feudal 
order. Jan Huss and his followers believed in a social system 
where state power would disappear and there would be no 
tribute, no privileged estates and no private property. The 
Left-wing Taborites proposed sharing, all property in 
common, in the spirit of “peasant communism”. 

Later wc find demands similar to those of the Left-wing 
Taborites in the views of Thomas Munzer and the Anabap- 
tists current in Germany in the period of the Peasant 
War of 1525. In a famous epistle expounding Miinzer’s 
programme, the winning of human happiness was predicated 
on the revolutionary overthrow of the feudal system and the 
setting up of a just order based on the common good. 

The humanist ideas and aspirations of the masses were 
voiced by the advanced thinkers and public men of the 
Middle Ages, as can be seen from the work of many 
philosophers and poets of the Orient, particularly the Trans- 
caucasus, in the 12th and 13th centuries, where with the 
development of craft industries and trade, the growth of 
towns and the deepening of contradictions between the 
ruling feudal class, on the one hand, and the anti-feudal 
masses, on the other, a new, secular culture had begun to 
emerge. 

In contrast to traditional feudal-religious beliefs, the new 
culture centred on man in his real, sensuous state, his joys 
and sorrows, his worldly interests and aspirations. It 
glorified the man of action and willpower, who regards 
himself as a whole and independent being and refuses to 
submit passively to fate, who may even rebel at times against 
divine providence and wants to create happiness with his 
own hands in this world. 

The work of the great Azerbaijanian poet and thinker 
Nizami praised the strength and beauty of the common 
people, their superiority over rulers and despots. 

In the poem Khosrau and Shirin, the builder Ferkhad 
boldly defends his right to love a woman who is loved by 
the tyrant Shah Khosrau himself. Ferkhad is a man of toil. 
When it comes to the test, he turns out to be far superior 
to Khosrau not only physically but mentally and morally 
as well. 

In his poem The Storehouse of Mysteries Nizami expressed 
a social protest against the exploitation and robbing of work- 
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mg people. He branded meakness and submission, opposed 
feudal tyranny and condemned all shahs, bad and good. 
But Nizami did not and could not know the true path of 
emancipation from tyranny and oppression. Nevertheless he 
was determined not to lull himself and others with dreams 
of heavenly salvation and looked forward to a reasonably 
and justly organised life on this earth. 

In his last poem, 1 skandarnama , Nizami envisaged an 
ideal community where all citizens would work and enjoy 
equal rights, and wrote in praise of national and racial 
equality and friendship of the peoples. 

Characteristically, Nizami was directly connected with 
the masses, with the secret society of urban craftsmen 
“Akhi”. 



Humanist ideas permeate the work of the great Georgian 
poet Shota Rustaveli. His poem The Knight in the Tigers 
Skin extols not an abstract Christian love of man for man 
and man for God but the real love of real people. He praises 
friendship and courage and exults in man, his intellect, his 
strong, harmoniously developed body. Rustaveli’s heroes are 
inspired by a profound patriotism and are ready to defend 
their homeland, relying only on their own strength, courage 
and resolution. 

It was no accident that for centuries reactionary clerics 
inveighed against Rustaveli’s poem and tried to neutralise 
its “sinful” ideas and un-Christian mode of thinking. In 
Rustaveli’s heroes they justifiably saw the negation of their 
own “heroes”. 

Humanist ideas manifested themselves vividly in the 
medieval democratic culture of Armenia, where they were 
upheld by forward-looking poets and reflected in the art of 
Armenian miniaturists and musicians. Most characteristic 
in this respect was the outstanding Armenian poet Frik (13th 
century), who criticised social inequality and expressed his 
indignation at the injustice of God who had given untold 
wealth to some and deprived others of the barest necessities. 
Expressing the democratic strivings of the oppressed classes, 
Frik relentlessly exposed the unreasonableness and in- 
justice of fate as personified by the Deity. It was a fate that 
always smiled on the rich and trampled on the poor. 

The humanist ideas of the popular epos influenced the 
development of the urban culture of medieval France (end 
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of the 11th century to the middle of the 13th century). The 
satirical tales in verse ( fabliaux ) that were characteristic of 
the period made fun of the priests, their greed, selfishness 
and narrow-mindedness and, in contrast, praised the quick- 
witted, resourceful sons of the people. Among such fabliaux 
arc Brunian la vache au prelre , and Le vilain mire. 

The splendid poems of the 13th century, Le Roman de 
Rencirt and Roman de la rose, which condemned the hypoc- 
risy of the priests and religious superstition in general, 
influenced not only the French but nearly all the West- 
Kuropean literature of the Renaissance. 

The ideas of these fabliaux and poems, particularly Le 
Roman de Renart and Le vilain mire, were used later by 
such bourgeois humanists as Moliere, in Le Mcdecin malgre 
lui and Goethe, in Reineke Fuchs. 

It is generally known that the development of French 
literature in the 14th and 15th centuries was profoundly 
influenced by the Hundred Years’ War and the peasant 
uprisings, particularly by the heroic figure of Jeanne cl’Arc. 

In 13th- and 14th-century Italy, folk poetry fostered the 
“Sicilian school” of Tuscan poetry and the “Dolce Stil 
Nuovo”. Having rejected the traditional heroine of clerical 
verse the Virgin Mary, the poets of the 13th century Guido 
Guinicelli and Guido Cavalcanti turned the idealised 
madonna into a secular figure. Both Petrarch and Boccaccio 
borrowed from these poets. 

Analysis of the influence of the humanist ideas of the 
masses on the ideology of the advanced thinkers and public 
men of the Middle Ages, on the formation of bourgeois 
humanism in the Age of the Renaissance is a matter for 
special study. But even the far from complete material re- 
ferred to here is sufficient to show that these ideas and 
ideals were not confined solely to the Renaissance. As we 
have seen, their history goes back to the struggle of the 
masses against exploiters of all kinds, against slavery and 
feudalism, and they were first expressed in various forms 
of folk art. 

These ideas were generated by specific socio-historical 
conditions of national development, which in turn also 
determined the depth and form of their expression. Despite 
their variety, they all tended to express similar concern for 
the exploited and oppressed, for freedom, for the rights and 
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happiness of the working man and, in the final analysis, the 
essential worth of the working people. 

The humanist ideas and aspirations of the masses 
exercised a tremendous influence on the development of pro- 
gressive public men and philosophers. They acquired 
theoretical expression in the ideology of the historically pro- 
gressive classes and social forces, specifically in the work of 
bourgeois ideologists during the period when the bourgeoisie 
was a historically progressive force. 

The Renaissance saw the emergence of two trends in 
humanist ideas, trends that, although still linked by opposi- 
tion to the feudal order and the church and at times in- 
tersecting in the views of some thinkers, sprang from 
significantly differing social roots and dealt with different 
problems and interests. One of these trends was expressed 
by the historically progressive bourgeois thinkers of the 17th 
and 18th centuries (beginning of the 13th in some countries), 
while the other was pursued by representatives of the 
popular liberation movement and utopian socialism and com- 
munism, which will be considered in later sections of this 

( chapter. It must be stated at once, however, that it is not 
our task to analyse the views or the philosophical concep- 
| tions of all the representatives of the above-mentioned 

trends. This is a matter for special research going beyond 
the subject of this book. 

2. Progressive Period 
of Bourgeois Humanism 

The development of capitalist relations within the feudal 
system found expression in philosophy, literature, art, in all 
spheres of intellectual life. As has been said, the ideology 
of the rising, progressive bourgeoisie was connected with the 
anti-feudal ideology of the masses. This was natural enough 
because they were both directed against feudal relations and 
the feudal-clerical view of the world. For a time they pur- 
sued common aims. Despite the quite specific differences be- 
tween them, the two ideologies sought to liberate people 
from the social and spiritual bonds of feudalism. 

Developing capitalism needed unrestricted manpower, a 
workman who was not bound by personal allegiance. It 
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was eager to shake off the social hierarchy of feudalism and 
establish equality before the law. Its development implied a 
rapid growth of the productive forces and this in turn re- 
quired a rapid increase in scientific knowledge. These were 
the conditions that determined the characteristic features of 
bourgeois humanism. Wittingly or unwittingly its represen- 
tatives upheld from the bourgeois point of view freedom 
and equality, and liberation of the intellect from the power 
of the church. Their earliest works revealed a clearly pro- 
nounced desire to extol man, to stress his essential worth 
and proclaim the inalienable rights of the individual. As 
time went on this tendency became more and more anti- 
theological. 

The bourgeois humanism of the Renaissance grew in- 
creasingly bold in the defence of human values from re- 
ligious tutelage and was soon heading towards total denial 
of the supernatural. It proclaimed a cult of man and of 
human reason, expressed invincible faith in man’s 
tremendous creative potential and gradually evolved its own 
philosophical, sociological and ethical conception in its war 
on theology and scholasticism. Step by step the advanced 
thinkers of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries undermined 
the foundations of religious teaching, ever seeking to narrow 
the “domain of the divine” and extend the “domain of 
man”. They tried to explain all phenomena without resort- 
ing to the traditional religious mystification, to the arguments 
of a pitifully diminished scholasticism that was out of touch 
with man and nature and entirely committed to upholding 
all the divine “truths”. 

The German humanists Erasmus of Rotterdam, Johann 
Reuchlin, Ulrich von Hutten and their followers made a 
great contribution to the criticism of scholasticism and the 
whole medieval, feudal-clerical outlook. 

Johann Reuchlin’s associates wrote the Letters of Ignorant 
People , a biting satire on scholastic thinking and religious 
obscurantism, in which they pilloried the “ignorant people”, 
the ecclesiastics whose sole aim in life was to persecute men 
of science and extinguish the torch of reason. 

The struggle against the feudal church’s attitude to life 
stimulated the development of science, which was repre- 
sented at this time by such outstanding thinkers as Nikolaus 
Copernicus and Giordano Bruno. 
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The new philosophy sought to discover the objective 
causes of natural and social phenomena, to produce knowl- 
edge that would increase man’s power over nature and allow 
him to improve his conditions of life. The humanism of the 
Renaissance focused its attention on man and his social and 
natural environment and many of the humanist works of the 
period were permeated with the faith that a man with an 
active mind and body was capable of performing miracles, 
transforming life and achieving abundant happiness. 
Rejecting and ridiculing religious asceticism, mortification 
of the flesh and withdrawal from the world, they urged 
people to seek joy on this earth. 

In his De remediis ulriusque fortunae (On the Paths That 
Lead to Fortune) Petrarch proclaimed the idea of human 
equality and spoke of the need to respect human dignity, 
making man’s personal qualities and conduct the criterion 
of human worth. “Blood is always the same colour,” he 
wrote. But should one man’s blood be of a somewhat 
lighter hue, it creates not nobility but a more healthy body. 
The man of true virtue is not born with a great soul, he 
makes himself so by his splendid deeds. ... A man’s dignity 
is not lost through being of lowly origin, but he must 
deserve it by his life.” 

A notable representative of early bourgeois humanism 
Lorenzo Valla wrote a famous treatise De Voiuptate (0?i 
Pleasure as True Happiness), in which the individual’s urge 
for self-preservation and desire to gratify the senses and 
avoid pain are treated as legitimate demands of nature. 
Similar Epicurean ideas and attitudes are expressed in the 
works of the French and German humanists, particularly 
Rabelais. In contrast to the religious precepts of chastity, 
poverty and obedience, the slogan of the Abbey of the 
Telemites in Gargantua and Pantagruel is “Do What Thou 
Wilt”. “Because men that are free, well-born, well-bred, 
and conversant in honest companies, have naturally an 
instinct and spur that prompteth them unto virtuous actions, 
and withdraws them from vice. . . -” 1 

Obviously then the bourgeois humanism of the Renaissance 
was centred on a man of flesh and blood with all his earthly 



1 Francois Rabelais, Gargantua and Pantagruel, New York, 1928, 
p. 145. 
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joys and sorrows, a vigorous, active human being armed 
with knowledge and determined to fashion his own happi- 
ness, and although its foremost thinkers had not entirely 
freed themselves of religious influences and superstitions 
generated by feudalism, the mainstream of their work went 
far beyond the confines of feudal-clerical ideology. As a 
rule, the humanists of the Renaissance still made use of the 
traditional religious concepts and expressions, while giving 
them fresh meaning. Pico della Mirandola’s conception ol 
man’s purpose in life is characteristic. In an oration entitled 
“On Human Dignity” Pico makes God address Adam in the 
following words: “I have set thee in the midst of the world, 
that thou mayst the more easily behold and see all that is 
therein. I created thee a being neither heavenly nor earthly, 
neither mortal nor immortal only, that thou mightest be free 
to shape and to overcome thyself. Thou mayst sink into a 
beast, and be born anew to the divine likeness. The brutes 
being from their mother’s body what they will carry with 
them as long as they live; the higher spirits are from the be- 
ginning, or soon after, what they will be for ever. To thee 
alone is given a growth and a development depending on 
thine own free will. Thou bearest in thee the germs of a 
universal life.” 1 

This striking passage proclaimed a new approach to man 
as a being who may become his “own sculptor and con- 
queror”. 

The humanist ideas of the Renaissance found artistic 
expression in its wonderful painting, architecture and 
sculpture that elevated man. Biblical subjects are still 
retained in many of the works of this profoundly humanist 
art but their interpretation has little in common with tradi- 
tional religious attitudes. On the contrary, their line of 
thought tends constantly to enlarge “the domain of man”, 
to assert the earthly view, to extol noble characters endowed 
with strong passions, in love with life and eager to enjoy 
the beauty of it. 

The humanists’ condemnation of war is of exceptional 
interest, particularly Erasmus of Rotterdam’s appeal: 

“Let all people unite against war. Let all people raise 

1 See Jacob Burckhardt, 7 'he Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy, 
London, 1945, pp. 215-216. 
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their voice against it. Let all people preach, glorify and 
extol peace both in public and in private. . . . 

' Know ye what tremendous power lieth hidden in the 
concord oi a multitude opposed to the tyranny of the 
nobility! . . . 

“Most of the people hate war and pray for peace. Only 
a few whose vile prosperity depends on the people’s grief 
desire war.” 1 

lo this day those words have the ring of urgency. They 
could easily be used from the platform of a World Peace 
Congress because they still express, just as they did live 
hundred years ago, the desire, will and ideals of the mass 
of the people. 

Summing up the Renaissance, Engels wrote: “It was the 
greatest progressive revolution that mankind had so far 
experienced, a time which called for giants and produced 
giants— giants in power of thought, passion and character, 
in universality and learning. The men who founded the 
modern rule of the bourgeoisie had anything but bourgeois 
limitations”. 2 

This high assessment still retains its significance in the 
struggle against the nihilistic, oversimplified views of the 
extreme Left. 

The humanism of the 14th- 16th centuries provided a firm 
foundation lor the higher forms of bourgeois culture of the 
period of bourgeois revolutions in the Netherlands, England, 
France and other countries of Europe. 

The ideologists of the Dutch and English bourgeois 
revolutions of the 1 7 Lli century also championed the rights 
of the individual, democratic freedoms and humanity among 
men. With varying degrees of consistency every one of them 
upheld the need to destroy the feudal absolutist monarchy, 
the despotic forms of government, and justified the restric- 
tion or complete abolition of the privileges of the feudal 
estates. From Spinoza to Locke progressive thinkers opposed 
the imposition of reactionary, anti-scientific beliefs, attacked 
religious fanaticism and intolerance and defended the 
principles of religious freedom, and freedom of thought and 

1 Erasmus Dcsiderius, Querella pacis.—Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami, 
t. IV, Hildcsheim, 1962, pp. 633, 642. 

2 E. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, Moscow, 1966, p. 21. 
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speech. Admittedly, these demands did not go beyond the 
bourgeois understanding of individual rights but in the 
period under consideration they were progressive and rev- 
olutionary. 

The establishment of bourgeois socio-economic and 
political relations was a great step forward compared with 
feudalism in the assertion of the human personality and its 
liberation from many forms of material and spiritual 
bondage. It gave birth to a new, more advanced evaluation 
of man’s essential worth, his purpose in life and his rights. 
A new humanist conception came into being, a secular, anti- 
theological conception opposed to all attempts to present 
man as a slave of “supernatural forces ’. The new humanism 
was aimed against social inequality, despotic forms of 
government, against feudal methods of making one man a 
slave of another. It likewise registered progress in moral 
awareness and upheld values that were of great social 
significance. 

The ideologists of the rising bourgeoisie were particularly 
interested in a proper relationship between the individual 
and society, which, as a rule, they identified with the feudal 
state. In tackling this theoretically important problem, bour- 
geois ideologists set out to dethrone the old conception of 
the state, which was a weapon in the hands of the feudal 
ruling classes, hindered the development of the bourgeois 
system and prevented the bourgeoisie from expanding in the 
economic, political and spiritual spheres. The new ideal oi 
the state embodying the “common interest” reflected 
consciously or unconsciously the interest of the bourgeois 
class. 

Rejecting the idea that the state was of supernatural 
origin, the advanced thinkers of the age tried to give a 
rationalist explanation of the humane and reasonable factors 
that had brought it into being. The English philosopher 
Hobbes, for instance, believed that man had created the 
state to put an end to “the natural condition”, when people 
for the sake of self-preservation and their own prosperity 
were compelled to wage continual war against one another 
(“war of all against all”), and to act according to the 
principle of “man unto man is a wolf”. According to Hobbes, 
the state restricts the freedom of individuals but docs so in 
their own interests, to stop them from annihilating one 
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another. Man’s natural freedom must be curtailed or 
restricted by law because otherwise he cannot live in peace 
with his own kind. “. . .Law was brought into the world 
for nothing else but to limit the natural liberty of par- 
ticular men, in such manner as they might not hurt, but 
assist one another, and join together against a common 
enemy.” 1 

Fear of civil war and the desire to prevent it prompted 
Hobbes to endow the state with absolute and unlimited 
power. His absolutisation of the state and excessive restric- 
tion of personal freedom were justifiably opposed by the 

I more radical thinkers of the revolutionary bourgeoisie, de- 

fenders of democratic forms of government. While ap- 
preciating the strength of the arguments against Hobbes’s 
doctrine of the state, we must also remember that he 
envisaged the state as both strong and just, providing protec- 
tion for the legitimate rights of the individual against 
violence and lawlessness. From Hobbes’s arguments in 
favour of supreme power in the interests of the individual it 
may easily be inferred that a government is valid and in 
harmony with its own nature only as long as it does not 
cause harm but, on the contrary, furthers peace, concord 
and happiness among its citizens. 

Hobbes renounced absolute and immutable moral 
standards and developed the thought that the morality of 
any action must be judged not according to supernatural, 
metaphysical principles but by its contribution to the common 
good. He made a number of profound observations on the 
need for combining personal interests with those of society 
(the state). 

Bourgeois humanism achieved its highest peak, however, 
in the work of the French enlighteners of the 18th century. 

The power and scope of the French Enlightenment 
reflected the intensity of the antagonistic contradictions be- 
tween the system of feudal monarchy and the new, capitalist 
relations that were being formed. Nowhere in Europe was 
the struggle between feudalism and the capitalism that had 
matured within its framework so direct and uncompromis- 
ing as in pre-revolutionary France. Accordingly, the criticism 
of the whole system of the feudal-clerical outlook, of all 
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the political, economic, philosophical, ethical and aesthetic 
ideas committed to the defence of feudal relationships, was 
extremely militant and aggressive in character. 

Many representatives of the French Enlightenment of the 
18th century proclaimed man as the highest value. Man was 
the only being on earth capable of creating new values 
apart from those provided by nature, capable of perfecting 
life, ennobling himself and the surrounding world. “We 
must never lose sight of the fact,” wrote Diderot, ‘'that if 
man, that is to say, the one being capable of thought and 
contemplation, were banished from the face of the earth, 
all our superb and inspiring landscapes would be reduced 

to nought but melancholy and silence Then why not 

assign to man in our undertaking (The Encyclopedia — M.P .) 
a place commensurate with that which he occupies in the 
universe? Why not make him the general centre. ... Man is 
the only point from which all must issue and to which ail 
must return.” 1 

The French enlighteners believed that the world should 
worship man, if only because man alone possessed self- 
awareness, awareness of joy and grief, of the just and the 
unjust, the ability to conceive of life and death. This alone 
warranted the greatest possible concern for the individual. 

Rejecting the religious, spiritualistic explanation of the 
origin of man, the French enlighteners laid special emphasis 
on the idea that man is part of nature and there is nothing 
supernatural or mystical about him. The standards of moral 
conduct are, therefore, to be deduced from the laws of 
nature and not from “divine principle”. 

Like any living creature, man seeks to avoid unpleasant 
sensations and to experience those that are pleasant. From 
this premise Diderot and his materialist followers drew very 
definite anti-feudal and anti-theological conclusions. Man 
had been born for happiness but he was fettered by the 
chains of social and spiritual slavery. “Nearly everywhere,” 
wrote Holbach, “man is a wretched prisoner, deprived of 
all greatness of spirit, reason and valour, forbidden the light 
of day by his heartless gaolers.” 2 This idea of man as a 



1 D. Diderot, Oeuvres completes, t. 14, Paris, 1S76, p. 453. 

2 I’aul Holbach, Systeme de la nature, London, 1771, t. I, “Preface 
dc l’auteur”. 
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prisoner, the idea that the existing social system deprived 
him of his inalienable right to happiness and pleasure was 
shared by all the French enlighteners, irrespective of their 
philosophical beliefs. Jean Jacques Rousseau began the first 
chapter of his famous Social Contract with the words: “Man 
is born free; and everywhere he is in chains.” 1 

Thus, the humanism of the French Enlightenment was 
based on man’s natural right to pleasure and happiness. But 
what kind of happiness? 

The French enlighteners resolutely and consistently re- 
jected all attempts to seek happiness beyond the limits of 
man’s terrestrial existence and discarded the traditional con- 
ception of ultimate bliss in heaven. When they spoke of 
human happiness, they meant the only possible happiness — 
earthly happiness. 

When defining the concept of happiness, the ideologists 
of the pre-revolutionary French bourgeoisie, from Montes- 
quieu to Holbach, wrote of material well-being, political 
freedom of the individual and human equality. Neither 
llelvetius, nor Diderot, nor Holbach, nor any of the other 
French enlighteners of the 18th century associated material 
well-being with property equality, with the abolition of 
private ownership. They went no further than the utopian 
demand for limitation only of excessive inequality in prop- 
erty and argued rather firmly against the communist ideals 
upheld by Mcslicr, and later, by Morelly and Mably. Hol- 
bach, for instance, reached the conclusion that the existence 
of social and property inequality, far from contradicting 
moral principles, actually promoted co-operation and 
mutual assistance among people at different levels of the 
social and property-owning scale. 

Helvetius and Holbach were convinced that the mere 
abolition of feudal relationships would bring plenty for 
everyone in its train. This was, of course, an illusion. Feu- 
dalism was to be followed by the capitalist system with all 
its antagonisms and new forms of exploitation and enslave- 
ment. 

While opposing the feudal, absolutist order of things, 
arbitrary rule, enslavement of the individual, harsh regimen- 
tation of the conduct of any man who did not belong to the 



1 Jean Jacques Rousseau, 1 he Social Contract, New York, 1948, p. I. 



ruling feudal estates, the French enlighteners only upheld 
the restricted bourgeois conception of freedom. This was the 
spirit in which they formulated the basic principles of the 
bourgeois- democratic freedoms and made out the theoretical 
case for freedom of speech, the press, conscience and so on. 

The enlighteners concentrated on defending the bourgeois- 
democratic state. Admittedly, many of them, though attrac- 
ted to the republican form of government, considered it 
suitable only for small countries and gave preference to the 
“enlightened monarchy”. But the “enlightened monarchy”, 
defended by Helvetius, Diderot and Holbach, was, in effect, 
a bourgeois-democratic state committed to carrying out and 
upholding deep-going democratic reforms in the interests of 
the “third estate”, primarily, of course, the bourgeoisie. 

It is hard to overestimate the historical significance of the 
French enlighteners’ defence of the principle of individual 
freedom, emancipation from feudal oppression, the tyranny 
of absolutist rule, but their conception of individual freedom 
had bourgeois limitations. Because it defended the principle 
of private property, it actually ruled out any possibility of 
real human freedom, freedom from all forms of exploitation, 
and, consequently, from political oppression. 

As for their idea of equality, it expressed a desire to put 
an end to feudal privileges and make all men equal before 
the law. This legal equality, its theoretical substantiation 
and practical realisation also represented tremendous pro- 
gress in social and political life, in extending human rights, 
an important step towards transforming social life on the 
basis of humanist principles. But founded as it was on pri- 
vately owned, capitalist enterprise, it could not prevent the 
rise of new, legally protected privileges for the ruling, ex- 
ploiting classes and new forms of legal deprivation for the 
mass of the people. 

It goes without saying that in advancing and defending 
their extremely humane principles, Diderot and his followers 
sincerely believed that they were upholding freedom and 
equality for the whole people. 

Any account of the humanist theories of the French en- 
lightenment would be incomplete without some mention of 
the ethical views of their exponents. 

It is common knowledge that the opponents of materialist 
philosophy tried, and arc still trying, to present the ethics 
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of La Mcttric, Helvetius, Diderot and Holbach as the ethics 
of crude egoism and in contradiction to the principles of 
humanism. 

It is true that the French materialists of the 18th century 
regarded man as selfish by nature and wrongly assumed 
that egoism had always been and would continue to be an 
essential feature of human psychology, the guiding principle 
of man’s behaviour. It. will be readily appreciated, however, 
that in so assuming they absolutised the characteristic 
features of the property owner, the bourgeois, which they 
took to be general human characteristics and treated as 
eternal. Having no faith in the possibility or expediency of 
communist organisation of society, they naturally ruled out 
the possibility of overcoming individualism and self-love. 
Helvetius, for instance, who regarded self-love as the result 
of physical sensitivity, wrote that of all feelings it alone 
possessed the quality of permanence. “We owe to it all our 
desires, all our passions, which arc in us merely the appli- 
cation of the feeling of self-love to a particular object.” 1 

But this deliberate stress on self-love was designed not 
to justify the “war of all against all”, amorality, indiffer- 
ence or cruelty of one individual towards his fellow men, 
but quite the opposite. 

Helvetius and his associates were trying to find the real, 
natural basis of a new ethics to offset the spiritualistic ethic 
which sought support in divine revelation, in innate ideas 
and feelings of good and justice, and which ruled out the 
idea of any social reforms that would make man humane 
and compel him through love of self to respect the interests 
of others. 

Indeed, all the works of La Mettrie, Helvetius, Diderot 
and Holbach were permeated with a sense of profound 
respect for and love of man, an urge to make him happy, 
to establish the most humane relations between people, and 
to foster elevated moral principles. 

To the question of whether the “egoistic nature of man” 
constituted an insuperable obstacle to humanism, to humane 
morality, the French materialists replied with an unhesitating 
no. 1 hey believed in the possibility of combining personal 



1 Claude- Adrien Helvetius, Oeuvres completes, t. 2. De I'homme . 

Paris, 1818, p. 211. 
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and public interests and argued that in certain conditions 
people would unwaveringly observe the interests of others 
for the sake of their own. “All the knowledge of moralists,” 
Helvetius wrote, “lies in the ability to make use of . . . rewards 
and punishments and extract from them the means of link- 
ing personal interest with the general. ... If citizens could 
not attain personal happiness in any other way than by 
contributing to the common good, only the insane would 
do wrong: everyone else would be compelled to practice 
virtue. . . .”’ Holbach argues similarly in favour of creating 
conditions that would make it unprofitable to violate the 
interests of society. “We must always remember,” one reads 
in his Systeme de la nature, “that our permanent happiness 
must be founded on self-respect and the good we can bring 
to others, and that for the man living in society there 
is no greater folly than the desire to render only himself 
happy.” 2 

Thus, we see that humane relationships are achieved not 
through abstract religious and mystical teaching but by 
creating a legal situation that promotes the formation of 
individuals with philanthropic moral conceptions, the for- 
mation of people prepared to work for the good of society. 
The French materialists linked the realisation of this ideal 
with the overthrow of feudal society, the absolute monarchy, 
which by their very existence evoked the desire to achieve 
happiness through deception, banditry and servility. 

And yet the humanism of the French materialists was 
limited. This is apparent from their desire to deduce virtue 
from egoism, to make self-love the point of departure of a 
new morality, to proclaim altruism and self-sacrifice mere 
groundless notions. Helve this's statement is characteristic: 
“The virtuous man is not he who sacrifices his habits and 
strongest passions for the sake of the common weal— such a 
man is impossible — but he whose strong passion is so well 
attuned to the interest of society that he is nearly always 
compelled to be virtuous.” 3 

The class limitations of the humanism of the French 
materialists were revealed in the fact that while pursuing 

1 Claude-Adrien Helvetius, De L’esprit, Londrcs, 1776, t. I, p. 289. 

- Paul Holbach, Systeme de la nature, Londres, 1771, t. I, p. 361. 

3 Claude-Adrien Helvetius, De L’esprit, Londres, 1776, t. I, p. 491. 
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the aim of combining private and public interest they in 
one way or another always placed the logical emphasis on 
private interest. It is for the sake of personal interest that 
the public interests are to be observed. 

Their conviction that the society that was to supersede 
feudalism would bring the triumph of humanist relations 
and humanist morality was, of course, utopian. Capitalism 
that took the place of the feudal system consolidated bour- 
geois morality with its unrelenting individualistic and self- 
centred motivation. 

Nevertheless the class limitations of the French material- 
ists of the 18th century cannot invalidate the outstanding 
contribution which they made to the development of human- 
ism and the humanist ethic. Their doctrine of the decisive 
role of the social environment in the formation of man’s 
intellectual and moral nature served, as we shall see later, 
as one of the ideological sources of the utopian socialism 
and communism of the 19th century. 

‘The work of the ideologists of German bourgeois enlight- 
enment — Lessing, Herder, Schiller, Goethe and others — was 
studded with humanist ideas. All of them, in one form or 
another and to varying degrees, opposed feudal inequality 
and personal bondage, defended the ideas of equality among 
men and nations, renounced medieval asceticism and pro- 
claimed man’s right to happiness. 

Lessing, for example, declared humaneness to be the 
general direction in which all mankind was to develop. His 
aesthetic beliefs are of great significance in the development 
of humanist theories. Like Diderot, Lessing rejected the 
traditions of medieval romanticism and insisted that art 
should be concerned with life and its social implications. 
Dethroning the heroes of medieval literature, he wrote that 
art should dedicate itself to the “third estate”, to man, the 
embodiment of humanity, courage and strength in the strug- 
gle for noble ideas. This he himself demonstrated in his 
dramatic poem Nathan the Wise. 

Also profoundly humanistic was Herder’s idea that the 
history of man is a united, consistently developing process 
of the activity of various peoples. Herder attached great 
value to folk art and wrote of its exceptional importance in 
the development of art in general, his chief enthusiasm being 
for its humane spirit. He regarded humanity as the major 
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factor in historical and cultural development, as the essence 
of man as a social being. 

The contribution of Lessing, Herder, and other German 
enlighteners to the development of humanism was indeed a 
great one and went beyond the confines of their own time. 
Their condemnation of colonial wars, national oppression 
and the enslavement of backward peoples retains its force 
to this day. But they, too, shared the shortcomings of the 
age in which they lived, added to which their socio-political 
attack was much less sharp than that of the French. This is 
even more true of the German thinkers of the later period. 

In the specific economic and socio-political conditions of 
Germany at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th 
century bourgeois moral conceptions, and the aims of social 
development deduced from them, took a more moderate 
form. They were neither radical in character nor revolution- 
ary in spirit: nor did they make any open appeals to put 
an end to feudalism as those of the French enlighteners of 
the 18th century had done. The explanation lies, of course, 
in the feeble development of capitalist relations in Germany 
at the time, the weakness and half-heartedness of the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie, which was compelled to make concessions 
to feudalism and the feudal-religious ideology. 

The outcome of these circumstances was that right up to 
the time of Feuerbach German philosophy was dominated 
by idealist trends that had not broken with religion and 
religious morality. Kantian idealist ethics, for example, were 
proclaimed by the bourgeois and, later, the revisionist and 
Right-reformist theorists little short of the peak of human- 
ism! Since those days, keeping up the tradition, so to speak, 
contemporary opportunists in various countries have done 
their best to counterpose so-called “ethical socialism” to 
scientific socialism and “complement” Marxism with Kant’s 
ethical teaching or else reduce it to Hegelianism and so on. 
We must therefore examine, at least briefly, the interpreta- 
tion of bourgeois humanism offered by Kant and Hegel. 

It is, of course, possible to perceive in Kant, through the 
idealism and religion, in a very inconsistent, ambivalent 
form, with obvious tendencies to compromise with the feudal 
system and the feudal-religious ideology, certain ideas on 
the need for a gradual reform of the feudal system, exten- 
sion of human rights and freedom, elaboration of a new 
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world outlook that would take into account social progress 
and the achievements of science. While opposing French 
materialism and atheism, Kant nevertheless inclined toward 
many of the socio-political ideas of Rousseau. Following 
Rousseau, he defended the principles of freedom and equal- 
ity, as understood from the bourgeois point of view, and 
expressed in clear terms his disapproval of feudal social 
inequality and the definition of a man’s rights and worth 
according to his social origin. 

In his treatise on Perpetual Peace Kant substantiated the 
necessity and possibility of abolishing wars between states 
and declared peace to be the supreme good for mankind. 
In an essay On the Diverse Races of Man he affirmed, in 
direct contradiction to racialism, the essential unity of the 
whole human race and argued that all races belong to the 
universal family of mankind. 

His bourgeois-humanist ideals found their fullest and 
clearest expression in his ethical doctrine. Despite its for- 
malistic, extremely abstract character, despite the gap be- 
tween what is and what should be, this teaching does express 
the urge to elevate man, to abolish all forms of coercion and 
make possible the flowering and self-realisation of the indi- 
vidual. Kantian ethics stressed the point that man should 
always be an end and never merely a means. 

The humanist direction of Kant’s basic law of “practical 
reason” is indisputable. This moral law or, as it is usually 
called, the categorical imperative, was formulated in the 
following famous words: “Act so that the maxim of thy will 
can always at the same time hold good as a principle of 
universal legislation.” 1 This means that a man should not 
take with regard to others any action that he would not 
consider desirable for himself. And since no man would 
desire to experience suffering he should not cause suffering 
to others. 

Kantian humanism, however, is extremely abstract and 
formalistic in character. His demand that we should treat 
people as ends and never merely as means lacked any real 
substance because he regarded private property as one of 
the eternal and inalienable rights of man, whereas in fact 



1 Immanuel Kant, 'The Critique of Practical Reason and Other 
Ethical Treatises, Chicago, 1952, p. 302. 
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the private ownership of factories, landed estates and so 
on is inevitably connected with the exploitation of man by 
man. 

In a society consisting of antagonistic classes, where the 
interests of the contending classes, of the oppressors and the 
oppressed, increasingly conflict, Kant calls for goodness and 
mercy towards all people without exception. It is clear that 
such an ethical conception, regardless of Kant’s subjective 
motives, could serve only the interests of the ruling, exploit- 
ing classes. 

One must also point out the a priori, idealist initial prin- 
ciples of Kant’s ethics and his humanism. Whereas the 
French materialists of the 1 8th century strove to deduce the 
individual’s moral conduct from his real material and moral 
interests, Kant rejects from the very start any utilitarian 
basis for morality. From the Kantian point of view even the 
most virtuous action ceases to be moral if the man who per- 
forms it is guided by empirical considerations, by “external” 
ends, or the desire for sensual pleasure. Given this approach, 
even actions dictated by love and compassion cannot be 
classed as moral. Moral actions are only those which are 
performed at the behest of abstract duty, which Kant regards 
as something wholly a priori , without any basis in empirical 
reality. 

“The notion of morality and duty,” Kant writes, “must 
have preceded any regard to this satisfaction (peace of 
mind — M.P. ), and cannot be derived from it.” 1 

Kant did not deny that the desire for happiness is inherent 
in every reasonable human being, but he flatly refused to 
see the inner connection between morality and happiness. 
Regarded from this point of view, moral conduct was totally 
separated from actual social relations, from social practice, 
from people’s struggle for real happiness and well-being. 
Here we see particularly clearly the difference between the 
practical morality of the ethical teaching of the French en- 
lighteners of the 18th century and the passively contempla- 
tive nature of Kant’s humanism. 

Whereas the French enlighteners advanced theories for 
the revolutionary transformation of practice, Kant confined 
all his sublime and noble aspirations to the sphere of in- 
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trospective thought. This contradiction was emphasised by 
Marx and Engels. They wrote: “The state of Germany at 
the end of the last century (the 18th century — M.P.) is fully 
reflected in Kant’s Kritik der praktischen Vernunft. While 
the French bourgeoisie, by means of the most colossal revo- 
lution that history has ever known, was achieving domina- 
tion and conquering the Continent of Europe . . . the im- 
potent German burghers did not get any further than good 
wiH” 1 

Because the German bourgeoisie in the shape of its lead- 
ing thinkers was incapable of putting that “good will” into 
practice here, on this earth, in a resolute struggle against 
the bearers of “ill will”, the ruling feudal estates, it post- 
poned the resolution of these contradictions to the trans- 
cendental, “world beyond” and relied on mystical forces 
and principles. 

Having divorced humanist ideals, their realisation, from 
any real, empirical foundation, from actual forces, Kant 
linked his basic ethical law with postulates advanced by 
“practical reason”, that is to say, the postulates of free will, 
the immortality of the soul and God. which he had declared 
incapable of proof from the standpoint of “pure reason”. 
Kant thus acknowledged the ideas of immortality ol the 
soul and God, in the struggle against which the humanist 
ideals of the masses and also historically progressive bour- 
geois humanism had evolved. 

Unlike the French materialists, Kant believed that God 
was the supreme motivator of universal moral harmony. 

“Kant,” wrote Marx and Engels, “was satisfied with ‘good 
will’ alone, even if it remained entirely without result, and 
he transferred the realisation of this good will, the harmony 
between it and the needs and impulses of individuals to 
the world beyond” 2 

It is this turning away from real life, from the objective 
laws and contradictions of development, from the real in- 
terests of the working people that is mainly responsible lor 
the reverence in which Kantian ethics and humanism are 
held by bourgeois ideologists, the theorists of revisionism 
and Right-wing reformism today. 

1 K. Marx and I r . Engels, The German Ideology, Moscow, 1968, 

p. 210. 

2 Ibid. 
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A special role in the development of humanist theories, 
particularly the philosophical questions connected with the 
problem of man, was played by Hegel, even though he 
approached them and solved them from the standpoint of 
objective idealism. 

Hegel developed Fichte’s idea of the creative activity of 
the subject, the idea that a man creates his own essence 
in the process of his practical activity. This idea, in partic- 
ular, provides the foundation of Hegel’s criticism of the 
formalism of Kantian ethics, his tendency to examine man’s 
inner moral self-awareness apart from his real actions. “As 
a man is outwardly, that is to say in his actions,” wrote 
Hegel, “. . . so is he inwardly: and if his virtue, morality, 
etc. are only inwardly his, — that is if they exist only in his 
intentions and sentiments, and his outward acts are not 
identical with them, the one half of him is as hollow and 
empty as the other.” 1 

Proceeding from the organic unity of noumenon (essence) 
and phenomenon, Hegel pointed out that a man’s moral es- 
sence should be judged not by his intentions but by his 
practical actions, his' deeds. In a vivid passage he wrote, 
“The laurels of mere desire are but dry leaves that were 
never green” and the principle of duty for the sake of duty 
is a principle of the duality of man, which compels him 
“to perform with revulsion that which God commands”. 2 

Hegel himself, however, in his treatment of the problem 
of the subject’s practical activity did not go beyond the 
framework of abstraction. As Marx observed, “. . . the active 
side, in contradistinction to materialism, was developed by 
idealism — but only abstractly, since, of course, idealism does 
not know real, sensuous activity as such.” 3 So the problem 
of the activity of the subject, and also the related question 
of freedom, were solved by idealism virtually without re- 
gard for concrete, historical reality. The reason for this lay 
in Hegel’s idealist system of philosophy, in which the devel- 
opment of universal history was predetermined by the 
dialectic of the development, of an objective spirit, the self- 



1 See ‘The Logic of Hegel, London, 1931, p. 253. 

2 Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, Berlin, 1840, 
S. 162, 163. 

3 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works (in three volumes), 
Vol. I, Moscow, 1969, p. 13. 
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development of the absolute idea. This was what determined 
human actions. 

The great German philosopher’s views in the socio-polit- 
ical sphere of the problem of humanism were also contra- 
dictory. 

Hegel noted the class polarisation of the society of his 
day. "Civil society,” he wrote, “presents to us in these op- 
posites and their intricacies a picture as remarkable in its 
luxury and superfluity as in its poverty and the physical and 
moral decadence that are common to both .” 1 

He expressed profound ideas on the transformation of 
man that was to come about through narrow specialisation 
of the worker as an appendage of the machine, and on the 
stultifying monotonous character of such work. Writing of 
the extravagance of the rich and how they became slaves 
of their own property, Hegel simultaneously noted the 
enslavement of the poor by back-breaking toil, penury and 
helplessness, how they were doomed to political and spiri- 
tual bondage. “The sinking of a great mass of people below 
a certain level of subsistence that sets itself as essential for 
a member of society, and the accompanying loss of the sense 
of right, justice and honour to be had through one’s activity 
and work calls into existence a mob, and this in its turn 
makes it easier for superfluous wealth to be concentrated 
in a few hands .” 2 

Having acknowledged the polarisation of classes, how- 
ever, Hegel declared it to be a reasonable means of realis- 
ing the absolute spirit. Opposing the “cry for equality”, he 
tried to deduce property inequality from the allegedly 
dissimilar natural, bodily and spiritual equipment of 
people. 

Idealising the institution of private property and abso- 
lutising the state, Hegel sought to reconcile classes. As a 
remedy for poverty he recommended, for example, leaving 
the poor to their fate and allowing them to seek means of 
subsistence — by overt begging! 

It was Hegel who wrote: “Poverty in itself makes no one 
member of the mob; mobs are made only by the attitude of 

1 Hegel, Grundlmicn der Philosophic des Rcclils , Berlin, 1840, 
S. 243. 

2 Ibid., S. 29G. 
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mind associated with poverty, the inward resentment against 
the rich, against society, government and so on .” 1 

It is well known that Hegel justified wars in the belief 
that nations “acquire internal peace thanks to external 
wars ”. 2 

These contradictory statements of Hegel’s, which were a 
product of his socio-political views, show that class preju- 
dices prevented even the great Titan of dialectics from 
rising above his class and his time and remaining true to his 
method. 

Even this brief consideration of the problem reveals the 
theoretical weakness of the bourgeois Marxologists’ attempts 
to identify Marxism with Hegelianism, to ignore the prin- 
cipal difference between the Hegelian and Marxist concep- 
tions of man. Later on, when we come to analyse the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of humanism, we shall see how 
misleading and harmful these attempts are. 

The greatest German materialist philosopher of the pre- 
Marxist period Ludwig Feuerbach played a tremendous 
part in developing the dialectical-materialist conception of 
man. 

Criticism of the religious teaching on man holds a special 
place in Feuerbach’s humanist conception. Religion, he 
writes, reflects real facts and relationships distortedly, as in 
a crooked mirror. Man himself is subjected to the same 
treatment. As the slave of God, man must deny all his pas- 
sions and feelings, submissively endure all the blows of fate, 
adjust himself passively to the existing reality and humbly 
await the next world. 

Feuerbach resolutely discards all such conceptions of man 
as profoundly insulting and hostile. “Instead of religious 
substance man must today set himself therefore a different 
ideal. Our ideal is not a castrated, bodiless, abstract being. 
Our ideal is a whole, real, all-round, perfect, educated 
human being. Our ideal should include not only the salva- 
tion of the soul, not only spiritual perfection, but also bodily 
perfection, bodily well-being and health.”" 

1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., S. 412. 

:i Ludwig Feuerbachs Sammlliche Werke, Achtcr Band, Vorlesnn- 
gen iiber das Wesen der Religion, Stuttgart, 1908, S. 324. 
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Theology presents God as the prime mover and man as 
one of his creations. According to Feuerbach, God is no 
more than the objecti vised essence of man and has no real 
existence. In thus ruling out the existence of God he simul- 
taneously rules out the theological teaching on love of God. 
All love is concentrated indivisibly on man. “Love of man 
should not be derivative; it must become primary. Only 
then will love be a true, sacred and reliable force. If the 
human essence is man's highest essence, love of man should 
be the highest and first law of man in practice also. 
Man unto man is God — such is the highest practical 
first principle, such is the turning point in universal 
history .” 1 

We shall have occasion to discuss the ah struct character 
of Feuerbach’s humanism later. Here it is sufficient to note 
the German philosopher’s bold and interesting attempt to 
substantiate the necessity for love of man from atheist posi- 
tions. It was Feuerbach’s profound conviction that only ma- 
terialist philosophy made man, his present and future, the 
centre of its interests. Only materialist philosophy was com- 
mitted to serving man, to achieving his real happiness. It 
alone could arm man with correct knowledge of the most 
general laws of existence and thus assist him in taming the 
spontaneous forces of nature and society. Feuerbach reveal- 
ed the truly humanistic nature of materialist philosophy, 
which the reactionaries from the camp of religion and ideal- 
ism still try to present as a philosophy of egoism, greed and 
heartlessness. 

Basing himself on the principles of philosophical anthro- 
pology, Feuerbach strove to determine ways of harmonising 
individual and social interests, of educating people in 
the spirit of humanism, of establishing principles that 
aim at linking the happiness of each with the happiness 
of all. 

Feuerbach’s defence of materialism, of democratic and 
humanist principles, and his struggle against the reactionary 
forces of his day earned him profound respect both in 
Germany and beyond its borders. 

To recapitulate this chapter, I would once again empha- 



1 Ludwig Feuerbach, Das Wesen des Christentums, Berlin, 1956, 
Bd. 2, S. 409. 
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sise that the humanist strivings of the mass of the people 
achieved definite expression in the work of the ideologists 
of the historically progressive bourgeoisie, particularly at 
the end of the 18th century in France, where, as Lenin 
wrote, "... a resolute struggle was conducted against every 
kind of medieval rubbish, against serfdom in institutions 
and ideas. . . 

Historically progressive bourgeois humanism played a 
considerable part in exposing feudalism and its ideology, 
specifically, feudal religious morality. Justifying the destruc- 
tion of the feudal order and its replacement by the new 
“order of reason”, it armed the anti-feudal movement with 
progressive lighting slogans. The famous battle cry of the 
French Revolution of 1789-1794, “liberty, equality, frater- 
nity!” which, illusory though it was, provided inspiration 
for the overthrow of the old system, had been drawn from 
the ideological arsenal of progressive bourgeois humanism. 
The various bourgeois humanists each gave a specific sub- 
stance to the conceptions of man, his essence, his worth and 
vocation, his rights and the ways of achieving the humanist 
ideal. This was due in the final analysis to the specific histor- 
ical conditions in which their views and theories developed. 
But, different though they were, all of them were founded 
on individualism, and in this lay the principal distinction 
between them and the humanist ideas of the masses that we 
examined earlier. 

Another important distinction was that the starting point 
for bourgeois humanism was man in the abstract, man in 
general, whereas the ideology of the masses was concerned 
with the working people, the man of toil, his essential 
dignity, freedoms and rights. 

As already stated, the humanist conceptions of the pro- 
gressive bourgeois ideologists of the past, including the 
French materialists, inevitably bore the stamp of their 
historical class limitations. They could not provide a whole 
and consistently scientific solution to the problem of man, 
his complete emancipation and realistic ways of achieving 
it. Quite apart from anything else, this was due to the fact 
that their doctrines were founded on an idealist understand- 
ing of the historical process. All the same, they undoubtedly 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 24. 
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played their progressive part in history, and this is partic- 
ularly true of the most advanced French thinkers of the 
1 8th century. 

Analysing- the development of earlier materialism, Marx 
discovered the historical and logical connection between 
French materialism, its propositions concerning the role of 
the environment in man's development and the unity of in- 
dividual and social interests, and utopian socialism. From 
the 1' rench materialists assertion that all knowledge and 
sensation arise from experience, from the world of the 
senses, it was logical to demand a transformation of the 
environment that would enable man to see it as truly human 
and that would compel him to cultivate in himself his best 
moral qualities, from the proposition that enlightened self- 
interest is the basis of morality it followed that social life 
should be changed to make private interest coincide with 
the inteiests ot society, so that a person would observe public- 
interests in the name of his own private interests. The idea 
that a man s character is the product of his surroundings 
led to the conclusion that the surroundings themselves 
should he human. If man was by nature a social being, it 
followed that he could develop his nature only in a reason- 
ably organised society. 

Materialist sensualism, applied to social phenomena, led 
the French materialists of the 18th century to demand the 
destruction of the old feudal society and establishment of 
a new ideal society”, which in the particular historical 
conditions ol its birth turned out to be none other than a 
bourgeois society. 

lhis same proposition that in order to perfect man his 
environment had to be perfected led, as we shall see in 
the next section, to utopian communism and socialism. 



3. Reflection of the Humanist Ideals 
of Working People 

in Utopian Communism and Socialism 

The development of capitalist relations within the frame- 
work ol the feudal system was connected with the primary 
accumulation of capital, with ruthless expropriation, which 
created an army ot the dispossessed who were obliged to 
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submit to the bondage of wage labour and lead a life of 
semi-starvation. 

The dreams and longings cherished by these oppressed, 
suffering masses for a better life, a life that would be rea- 
sonably and justly organised, the dream of being able to 
work in freedom, of an abundance of goods evenly distributed 
among the populace, were reflected in early utopian com- 
munism. 

One of the founders of utopian communism was the out- 
standing humanist writer of the Renaissance Thomas More. 
In his famous book about the Island of Utopia he wrote, 
“The increase of pasture, by which your sheep, which are 
naturally mild, and easily kept in order, may be said now 
to devour men, and unpeople, not only villages, but towns.’ 1 

Thomas More upholds the principle that man is the 
highest value and protests against his being held “in muche 
less estimation than the gold itselfe.” 2 It is his profound 
belief that “nothing in the world can be of equal value with 
a man’s life.” 3 

It must have taken tremendous strength of mind and 
soul in a cruel age when masses of people were doomed to 
starvation for the sake of profit, when the life of the ordinary 
serf or villein appeared to have little or no value at all to 
speak out against every form of cruelty and inhumanity 
and proclaim “pity and good nature, which are the best of 
those affections that are born with us”. 4 

More was roused to indignation by laws that prescribed 
hanging as the penalty for a poor man who dared to lay 
hands on another’s property. He linked all his schemes for 
the reorganisation of human society and attaining social 
justice and the moral regeneration of mankind with the 
abolition of private property: “. . . as long as there is any 
property, and while money is the standard of all other 
things, I cannot think that a nation can be governed either 
justly or happily. . . .” 5 The only way for society to prosper 
was by establishing equality of property, but he saw the 



1 Thomas More, Utopia. In: Ideal Empires and Republics , Washing- 
ton and London, 1901, p. 139. 

2 find., pp. 183-84. 

Ibid., p. 142. 

'■ Ibid., p. 175. 
r ’ Ibid., p. 157. 
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attainment of this goal not through egalitarianism, the en- 
dowment of each citizen with an equal amount of private 
property, but through abolishing private property alto- 
gether. “. . . till property is taken away there can be no equi- 
table or just distribution of things, nor can the world be 
happily governed: for as long as that is maintained, the 
greatest and the far best part of mankind will be still op- 
pressed with a load of cares and anxieties.” 1 

More believed that the abolition of private property and 
money was necessary in order to perfect the human per- 
sonality, to cleanse it of all the vices generated by the desire 
to multiply one’s property, to lay hands on more money. 

It was natural to assume that, having established equality 
in respect of property, the citizens of the new society would 
also establish it in the sphere of law. All citizens of More’s 
Utopia are equal before the law, regardless of their social 
origin, Ihey have equal rights and duties and are free of 
any forcible imposition of ideas. 

On humanist grounds More also condemns wars, which 
are waged in order to enslave and plunder other nations and 
bow them to servile dependence on their conqueror. The 
Utopians, More writes, “detest wars as a very brutal thing.” 2 
I hey will go to war only to defend themselves from attack 
and have no less compassion for the people of other nations 
than for their own compatriots. 

Thomas More’s immortal Utopia is indeed the golden 
book of medieval humanism. But, like all subsequent social- 
ists and communists of the utopicin variety, More deduced 
the necessity for a new social system not from the real 
movement of social life (this would have been impossible 
in More’s time), but out of considerations of expediency 
and justice, from rationalist and ethical principles. 

It must be noted that More was unable to free himself 
entirely from the prejudices of the class society in which 
he lived. Contradicting his own statements that the abolition 
ol private property would do away with all vice and crime, 
More made provision in his ideal state for people, guilty 
of “shameful deeds” or condemned to death by other peoples 

1 IHomas More, Utopia, In: Ideal Empires and Republics, Wash- 
ington and Lomlon, 1901, p. 158. 

2 Ibid., p. 20G. 
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for grave crimes, to be put to slavery. “Another sort of 
slaves are the poor of the neighbouring countries, who offer 
of their own accord to come and serve them.” 1 It stands 
to reason, however, that Thomas More’s contribution to the 
development of humanist ideas is not to be belittled because 
of certain contradictory views and prejudices peculiar to 
his age that he was unable wholly to overcome. 

In 1623 the Italian philosopher and utopian communist 
Tommaso Campanella published his splendid book City of 
the Sun , which expresses the hopes and interests of the 
masses, their protest against exploitation and bondage, and 
against the extravagant and corrupt life of the parasitic 
sections of society. Campanella wrote: “In Naples there 
exist seventy thousand souls, and out of these scarcely ten 
or fifteen thousand do any work, and they are always lean 
from overwork and are getting weaker every day. The 
rest become a prey to idleness, avarice, ill-health, lasciv- 
iousness, usury and other vices, and contaminate and cor- 
rupt very many families by holding them in servitude for 
their own use, by keeping them in poverty and slavishness 
cind by imparting to them their own vices.” 2 

Having so clearly pointed out the social ills of his time, 
Campanella had to give an equally profound reply to the 
questions: What is the way out of the present situation? 
How can happiness be made available to everyone? He 
realised that to bring about a change in “human nature” 
it was no use relying on the reforming power of “Christian 
morality”, on reforms that left the foundations of society 
unchanged. Campanella believed the way to an essential 
improvement in the life of the masses lay through radical 
social reform, the abolition of private property, the destruc- 
tion of a social system in which the minority enjoyed all 
the good things of life while compelling the majority to 
work for them. 

In his utopian City of the Sun all that is of value belongs 
to the whole of society on principles of equality for all 
citizens. Not only the means of production and the things 
which they produce are common property; knowledge, 



1 Ibid., p. 198. 

2 Campanella, City of the Sun. In: Ideal Empires and Republics, 
Washington and London, 1901, pp. 293-94. 

4 * 
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honours and pleasures are also available to all. The people 
of this city have rid themselves of self-love and have only 
love of the community, which guarantees the preservation 
and increase of social property. In the City of the Sun 
“. . . all the rich and poor make up the community. They 
are rich because they want nothing, poor because they pos- 
sess nothing: and consequently they are not slaves to cir- 
cumstances, but circumstances serve them.” 1 Everyone works 
in Campanella’s utopian society; there is almost a worship of 
work. Members of society have long since forgotten the 
time when people were respected not for their personal 
merits but for their “noble” birth, . . and they consider 
him the more noble and renowned who has dedicated him- 
self to the study of the most arts and knows how to practice 
them wisely. Wherefore they laugh at us in that we consider 
our workmen ignoble, and hold those to be noble who have 
mastered no pursuit; but live in ease, and are so many 
slaves given over to their own pleasure and lasciviousness; 
and thus, as it were, from a school so many idle and wicked 
fellows go forth for the ruin of the state.” 2 

Science and art are accessible to all citizens. Every- 
thing is done to bring their attainments within the reach 
of all and this is made easier by the fact that citizens work 
only four hours a day ancl have plenty of leisure to spend 
on agreeable scientific studies, discussion of art and the 
acquisition of knowledge that will serve them in life. 

Campanella raises the question of the harmonious com- 
bination of mental and physical labour. All the inhabitants 
of the City of the Sun perform both and the variety makes 
their work a pleasant and joyful duty. 

The transformation of social relationships brings in its 
train a substantial change in people’s moral make-up. In 
the City of the Sun there are no breeding grounds for crime. 
Its citizens are wholly opposed to idleness, false- 
hood, and racial and religious intolerance. Their wise men 
produce inventions “for the benefit of the state and all 
nations of the world”. 3 They sing “the deeds of the 
Christian, Jewish and Gentile heroes and of those of all 

1 Campanella, City of the Sun. In: Ideal Empires and Republics, 
Washington ancl London, 1901, p. 294. 

2 Ibid., p. 285. 

'■> Ibid., p. 313. 
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other nations, and this is very delightful to them. Forsooth 
no one is envious of another”. 1 

Campanella’s humanism, based on the principles of 
utopian communism, suffers from many of the historically 
conditioned defects and limitations of More’s. Like More, 
in the 14th century, Campanella was naturally unable, in 
the conditions of the 16th- 17th centuries, when capitalism 
was still in the early stage of its development, to trace 
the objective grounds for the emergence of communist 
society, to see the forces destined to build it, and he had no 
alternative but to deduce the necessity for communism from 
abstract considerations of reason and justice. 

It should be noted, however, that Campanella’s ideal is 
in many respects more consistent than that of More. The 
City of the Sun permits no exceptions whatever to the rule 
of absolute social equality. Any form of forced labour, even 
as punishment for violation of the public interest, is utterly 
impermissible. Admittedly, Campanella has his prejudices, 
which make themselves felt in his description of the city’s 
social system. Thus, he associates with communism the 
existence of a theocracy, which regiments the life of all the 
citizens down to the smallest detail. A number of other 
features that show the limitations of Campanella’s communism 
could be mentioned, but even so one must stress also the 
historical greatness of his humanism, his brilliant insight 
that the flowering of the individual, his happiness and well- 
being, depend on the abolition of private property and the 
organisation of social life on the principles of social prop- 
erty, work in common, and equitable distribution of the 
material and spiritual values thus produced. 

The humanism of More and Campanella was a bold but, 
in their day, unrealisablc dream of the distant future, of the 
man of the future, liberated at last from the chains of a 
society made up of antagonistic classes. The very desire to 
introduce social property in a period when the historical 
requisites for it had not yet matured was obviously utopian 
and for this reason, despite its greatness and nobility, the 
communist ideal of More and Campanella and the human- 
ism associated with it had no practical significance in the 
period under review. 

1 Ibid., p. 313. 
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A remarkable figure in the French utopian communism 
of the 18th century was Jean Meslier. Meslier associated 
the achievement of human happiness and establishment of 
truly humane relations not only with the destruction of 
despotism and feudal relationships but with the abolition 
of all private-property relations in general. Listing the 
abuses encouraged by the enslavement of the common people 
(excessive concentration of power in the hands of a few, 
the parasitic life of the feudal lords, spiritual and temporal), 
he declares: “Another abuse, accepted and legalised nearly 
all over the world, lies in the fact that people appropriate 
unto themselves in private property the goods and riches of 
the earth whereas they should be owned by everyone in 
common.” 1 Like Campanella, Meslier showed the terrible 
power of private property to deform everything human in 
man, to make him greedy and ready to go to any lengths 
to increase his goods. Private property, he wrote, crushes 
even elementary honesty and decency, stifles the sense of 
compassion and mutual help, inflames bestial instincts and 
habits; it separates people from one another, makes them 
rivals and enemies and undermines their common in- 
terests. 

For the majority of people private property is a source of 
misfortune. “Let us sec,” Meslier writes, “what is the result 
of this distribution of the goods and riches of the earth as 
private property, to be used by each, separately and apart, 
as he pleases? The result is that each man seeks to obtain 
as much as possible for himself by any means, good or bad; 
for greed is insatiable and, as we know, it is the root of all 
evil. When it is given full scope to indulge itself, it misses 

no opportunity and forces men to go to any lengths So 

it comes about that the strongest, most cunning and adroit 
people, and often the most wicked and unworthy, are better 
provided than anyone else with land and all the conve- 
niences of life.” 2 

Meslier is sufficiently explicit in developing the thought 
that while private property and property inequality con- 
tinue to exist, all talk of liberty and fraternity will remain 
so many empty phrases. The same idea is defended in one 



1 Jean Meslier, Le Testament , Amsterdam, 1864, t. II, p. 210. 

2 Ibid., pp. 211-12. 
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form or another by the Hebertists and, later, by the suppor- 
ters of Babeuf. Thus, Pierre Sylvain Marechal, author of 
the main programme of revolutionary Babeufism, Manifesto 
of the Equals even during the period of Jacobin dictatorship 
criticised Robespierre and his supporters for their over- 
respectful attitude to private property. In his Correctif a la 
revolution published anonymously in 1793, he declares: 
“Liberty and human rights, equality, and the rights of 
citizens — we know all this by heart. They are familiar words 
and they are mouthed even by babes in arms. But do 
people enjoy these rights and are they duly implemented? 
Have we become any happier? No, alas! And why not? 
Because we have not become better. And we have not be- 
come better because we do not make our conduct and our 
habits accord with our principles.” 1 What unrealised prin- 
ciples did Mareclial have in mind? The abolition of pri- 
vate property, the principle of property equality, the aboli- 
tion of a social system based on rich and poor. “While 
there are masters and servants, rich and poor . . . there can 
be neither liberty nor equality.” 2 Such was Marechal’s 
firm conviction and he tirelessly asserts on page after 
page of his book that “the revolution is by no means 
completed”. 

These ideas reflected the mood and aspirations of the 
mass of the people, particularly its proletarian and semi- 
proletarian sections, who were disillusioned with bourgeois 
revolution. 

The connection between Babeufism and the working 
masses emerged in the form of an organised movement, the 
movement of the “equals”, whose aim was to overthrow 
capitalism and set up a society based on the principles of 
egalitarian communism. 

Historically progressive though they were, the humanist 
ideas of Babeufism, like the whole system of egalitarian 
communism, were utopian in character. Babeuf envisaged 
communist society as purely agrarian. Unaware of the sig- 
nificance of the objective laws of historical development 
and the historical role of the proletariat, Babeufism deduced 
the necessity for communism from its being in keeping with 

1 Correctif a la revolution, Paris, 1793, pp. 306-307. 

2 Ibid., p. 307. 
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human nature. In the final analysis, this was due to the 
low level of development of capitalism and of the class 
consciousness of the workers. 

In the 19th century the humanist ideas and aspirations 
of the masses found expression and development in the 
work of such great utopian socialists as Saint-Simon, Fou- 
rier, Owen and their associates. 

As capitalism developed, its contradictions intensified and 
its built-in mechanism of exploitation, its basic hostility to 
the mass of the working people, became more and more 
obvious. The historical significance of 19th-century utopian 
socialism lay precisely in its clear and incisive criticism of 
the capitalist system. 

The utopian socialism of the 19th century revealed the 
gap between the humanist ideas and slogans of the bour- 
geois revolution and the emerging capitalist reality. Instead 
of liberty, equality and fraternity, capitalism brought new 
forms of social inequality, the rat race of competition and 
subjection of one man to another. Fourier, wrote Engels, 

. . takes the bourgeoisie, their inspired prophets, before the 
Revolution, and their interested eulogists after it, at their 
own word. He lays bare remorselessly the material and 
moral misery of the bourgeois world. He confronts it with 
the earlier philosophers’ dazzling promises of a society in 
which reason alone should reign, of a civilisation in which 
happiness should be universal, of an illimitable human 
perfectibility, and with the rose-coloured phraseology of the 
bourgeois ideologists of his time. He points out how every- 
where the most pitiful reality corresponds with the most 
high-sounding phrases, and he overwhelms this hopeless 
fiasco of phrases with his mordant sarcasm.” 1 

Under capitalist conditions the freedom extolled by bour- 
geois philosophers was indeed reserved only for those who 
had gained control of the implements and means of pro- 
duction. The system of “civilisation”, as Fourier wrote, had 
become the tyranny of private property over the masses. 
The greater part of the nation was compelled by fear of 
starvation to submit to hired slavery, to sell their labour 
to earn enough to live on. Such civilisation meant that 

1 K. Marx and F. Fngels, Selected Works (in three volumes), Vol. 3, 
Moscow, 1970, pp. 121-22. 
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abundance gave rise to poverty. Attacking the upholders of 
the capitalist system, Fourier pointed out that they had 
forgotten to make one of their principles the right to work 
in freedom, a principle which was unrealisable under 
“civilisation” but without which all other human rights 
were valueless. Under capitalist conditions there was no 
joy in labour because it was merely a means of enriching 
some people while causing the physical and moral degene- 
ration of others. All wage labourers, Fourier wrote in his 
Du garanlisme, “rise up against labour that merely feeds 
the pleasure of a handful of rich men and leaves the work- 
ing people nothing but a life of hardship, slavery and de- 
spair, a life that horrifies even the savage. . . .” 

Fourier frequently stressed that capitalism could continue 
to exist only through violence and deception because its 
whole essence contradicted elementary humanism. It was 
a system that provided the ruling classes with every facility 
for pleasure while depriving the majority of citizens of all 
joy. “The upper classes,” Fourier further wrote, “armed with 
power, drum it into the people that they are born only for 
suffering. They maintain this dogma by fear ot the gallows, 
which is the inevitable fate of those unfortunates who dare 
to protest against their poverty and demand their natural 
rights.” 

Saint-Simon and Owen exposed the incurable ills of the 
capitalist system with equal boldness. They wrote of the 
poverty and lack of rights of the overwhelming majority of 
citizens, of the growing antagonism between rich and poor. 
They both concluded that the people who created all values, 
whose labour ensured the existence and progress of society, 
were themselves deprived of all benefits and joys. 
The machine, which could become man’s greatest blessing, 
wrote Owen, had under capitalism become his greatest 
curse. 

While pointing out the immense suffering that capitalism 
had brought in its train, the great utopian socialists were 
far from drawing pessimistic conclusions. Capitalism, they 
held, was only a link in the general chain of historical devel- 
opment. It was bound to yield place to a more just and 
reasonable society, which would put an end to poverty, 
exploitation, ignorance and moral degradation and create 
conditions for man’s physical and spiritual rebirth. “This 
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change will root up and utterly destroy the old vicious and 
miserable system of ignorance, poverty, individual compe- 
tition, and contests, and of national war, throughout the 
world; and will introduce, in place thereof, the rational 
system of society in which competition, strife, and wars, will 
cease for ever, and all will be trained, from infancy, solely 
to promote each other’s happiness.” 1 

Utopian socialism produced a whole series of brilliant and 
profound ideas that promoted the development of scientific 
communism. 

T he creation of abundance and the harmonious develop- 
ment of man, said the utopian socialists, required that all 
members of society should work. In the society of the future, 
wrote Saint-Simon, people would work according to their 
abilities and receive from society according to the quantity 
and quality of their work. The famous principle of the first 
phase of communist society was originally formulated by 
Saint-Simonism in the following words: ''From each accord- 
ing to his abilities, to each according to his deeds.” 

I he utopian socialists systematically and sharply criticised 
the individualism and extreme selfishness that predominated 
in bourgeois society. While stressing the great importance 
of human passions, they tried to find means of guiding them 
into the right channel, of making enlightened self-interest 
act in the interests of society as a whole, seeing this 
as the right way to satisfy the interests of the indivi- 
dual. 

Following the French materialists of the 18th century, 
the utopian socialists also insisted on the need for the 
harmonious blending of private and public interests. But 
they sought to achieve this goal by different means from 
those of their predecessors. Helvetius, Diderot and Holbach 
had associated the possibility of combining private and 
public interests with the destruction of feudalism and ab- 
solutism, with the establishment of a “reasonable system”, 
which turned out to be capitalism. The utopian socialists, on 
the other hand, having experienced the evils of capitalism, 
sincerely hoped for its complete destruction (Owen) or, at 



1 Robert Owen, The Revolution in the Mind and Practice of the 
Human Race; or, the Coming Change from Irrationality to Rationality 
London, 1849, p. 56. ^ 
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least, the resolute bridling of its destructive, anti-human 
forces (Saint-Simon, Fourier). 

The utopian socialists expressed a number of profound 
ideas concerning the conditions for the victory of the 
humanist morality of the future. Taking their cue from the 
French materialists on the role of the environment in 
moulding the personality, they maintained that to bring 
about a change in man’s moral conduct one must first of all 
change the social conditions of his existence. People could 
not be talked into acting morally and loving their fellow 
human beings while the existing conditions compelled them 
to win their own personal happiness at the expense of others’ 
suffering. 

Utopian socialism is of immense historical and theoretical 
significance. It was one of the theoretical sources of Marx- 
ism. And yet, owing to the historical conditions of those days 
it was unable to give scientific expression to the humanist 
ideals of the mass of the people. 

Failing to perceive the objective laws of the development 
and collapse of capitalism and the subsequent victory of 
communism, the utopian socialists tried to find grounds for 
this victory in the ideas of reason and justice. 

Fourier and Saint-Simon did not connect the establishment 
of socialism with the abolition of private property and, con- 
sequently, of class contradictions. They mistakenly believed 
that all the negative results of the existence of private prop- 
erty could be neutralised by elaborate social legislation. 
Only Robert Owen could not conceive the future commu- 
nist society without the abolition of private property. But he, 
too, utopian that he was, assumed that communist society 
could be built through mutual understanding and co-oper- 
ation between all classes of society without a class struggle 
and revolution to overthrow the old system. 

Naturally enough, the utopian socialists failed to under- 
stand the historical role of the proletariat. The working 
class, which in this period was poorly developed and badly 
organised, was regarded merely as a suffering mass. 

Fourier, Owen and Saint-Simon, therefore, argued 
that socialism could be achieved through the good will 
of enlightened people or even the capitalists them- 
selves, and naively appealed to their reason and sense of 
justice. 
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The study of pre-Marxist social thought in Russia shows 
that the ideals of the mass of the people were profoundly 
expressed in the revolutionary-democratic ideology whose 
outstanding exponents were Belinsky, Herzen, Chernyshev- 
sky, Dobrolyubov and their followers. 

The views developed by these revolutionary democrats 
reflected the interests of the masses oppressed by serfdom 
and tsarist despotism and, despite the natural continuity 
between them and the humanism of the French materialists 
of the 18th century, of Feuerbach and the utopian socialists, 
the humanism of the Russian revolutionary democrats was 
bound to have certain distinctive features of its own. In 
their works, particularly those of Dobrolyubov and Cherny- 
shevsky, man is not treated as a naturalistic abstraction, as 
in Feuerbach, but as an individual living in specific histori- 
cal conditions. 

The revolutionary democrats considered man in his or- 
ganic unity with the social environment and stressed the 
fact that human society is divided into classes with different 
aspirations and interests. While acknowledging the part 
played by environment, they stressed the active role of the 
subject of historical action, the role played by people. 
“Events create people,” wrote Alexander Herzen, “as much 
as people create events. This is not fatalism but the inter- 
action of elements of a continuing process, the unconscious 
side of which can change consciousness. . . T 1 

Nikolai Dobrolyubov wrote in the same spirit of the 
significance of the laws of historical development and stressed 
the role of people in the development, of society. “Recognis- 
ing the immutable laws of historical development,” he wrote, 
“people of the present generation do not place unrealisable 
hopes in themselves, do not imagine that they can arbitrarily 
remake history, do not regard themselves as immune to the 
influence of circumstance. But at the same time they by no 
means succumb to apathy and insensibility, because they are 
also aware of their own significance.” 2 

Revolutionary-democratic humanism championed not man 
in general but primarily the essential rights of the toilers, 
the freedom of the serf, the creation of truly human condi- 
tions for his existence and development. 

1 A. I. Herzen. Works , Vol. 19, p. 174 (in Russian). 

2 N. A. Dobrolyubov, Works, Vol. IV, p. 62 (in Russian). 
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When Dobrolyubov wrote that in tsarist Russia “...hu- 
man dignity, freedom of the individual, faith in love and 
happiness and the holy shrine of honest labour have been 
cast down and arrogantly trampled in the dust”, 1 he had in 
mind above all the oppressed peasantry. It was the man ol 
toil, his present and future, the ways of achieving his free- 
dom and happiness that formed the focus of Russian revo- 
lutionary-democratic humanism. “The Russian people are 
for us more than our native land,” wrote Herzen. "We see 
in them the soil in which a new system of state will de- 
velop, soil that far from being stale and exhausted holds 
all the seeds of renewal, all the conditions of develop- 
ment.” 2 

At the same time Flerzen, Dobrolyubov, Chernyshevsky 
and their supporters had profound respect for other peoples 
and expressed concern for their present and future. Herzen 
wrote a whole series of articles about the hardships endured 
by the peoples of Europe, about slavery and peonage in the 
Northern and Southern states of North America. 

In one of the darkest periods of the history of tsarist 
Russia, when many of the world’s great thinkers had lost 
hope of any possibility of changing the order of things and 
succumbed to pessimism, the exponents of Russian revolu- 
tionary-democratic humanism maintained a deep faith in 
the people, in their reason and strength of will. Cherny- 
shevsky wrote: “. . . the future is bright and splendid. Love 
it, strive towards it, work for it, bring it nearer, bring as 
much of it into the present as can be brought.” 3 And when 
Herzen showed a lack of faith in the European peoples, 
Chernyshevsky insisted categorically, in reply: “The present 
condition of the masses in the most advanced countries is 
sufficient evidence that they have up to now scarcely lived 
a historical life but have continued as from time immemorial 
to drowse in the same infant slumber that enfolds your be- 
loved young countries. . . . Only a negligible fraction of the 
population of any advanced country could have exhausted 
its strength, whereas if one takes the whole people of that 

1 N. A. Dobrolyubov, Collected Works (in nine volumes), Vol. 5, 
Moscow-Lcningrad, 1962, p. 33 (in Russian). 

2 A. I. Herzen, Works, Vol. 16, p. 9 (in Russian). 

3 N. G. Chernyshevsky, Collected Works (in fifteen volumes), Vol. 
XI, Moscow, 1939, pp. 283-84 (in Russian). 
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country it must be said that they are only just preparing to 
set foot on the historical stage. ... It is early, far too early 
to talk about the senility of the European peoples. They are 
only just beginning to live .” 1 

The humanism of Chernyshevsky and his associates was 
not confined to the demand for granting citizens equal 
rights, destroying feudal privileges and making all men 
equal before the law. Russia’s revolutionary democrats 
mounted their attack not only against feudalism but against 
capitalist exploitation as well. They defended the socialist 
ideal, advocating not merely legal but property equality; 
they demanded that a man’s status in society should be de- 
termined by his personal merits and that material goods 
should be allotted to each person in strict proportion to the 
quality and nature of his work. 

“Man needs happiness,” Dobrolyubov wrote, “he has the 
right to it and he should attain it at all costs. 

“Happiness — no matter what it consists in for each person 
individually — is possible only when his prime material needs 
are satisfied, when his present state is provided for. ... If 
the present social relations do not conform to the demand 
for supreme justice and do not satisfy the strivings for hap- 
piness of which we are aware, it would seem to be obvious 
that these relations need to be changed .” 2 

When they talked of a radical change in the existing 
relations, the revolutionary democrats meant the destruction 
of the system of exploitation and transition to a socialist 
system. 

Admittedly, their goal was socialism on the basis of the 
peasant village commune, a variety of utopian socialism. 
The revolutionary democrats mistakenly assumed that Russia 
could bypass the capitalist stage of development and were 
unable to perceive in the working class the chief motive force 
in the struggle for socialism. 

In considering revolutionary-democratic humanism we 
must pause for a moment over its attitude to the revolution- 
ary use of force. Chernyshevsky and his friends would, of 



1 N. G. Chernyshevsky, Collected Works (in fifteen volumes), 
Vol. VII, Moscow, 1939, p. 655. 

1 N. A. Dobrolyubov, Collected Works (in nine volumes), Vol. 4, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1962, pp. 371-72 (in Russian). 
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course, have preferred to achieve their ends by peaceful 
means, but life convinced them that the ruthless tsarist 
authorities that guarded the interests of the serf-owners 
would always crush any attempt to change the existing or- 
der of things with extreme cruelty. 

Despite the fact that the revolutionary democrats did 
not iidopt the standpoint of a materialist understanding of 
history, classes and the class struggle, their works, as Lenin 
wrote, breathe the spirit of class struggle. This feature also 
fully revealed itself in their understanding of the way to 
achieve human freedom and happiness. While Fourier, 
Saint-Simon and Owen denied the class struggle and placed 
their hopes on obtaining co-operation from the ruling class- 
es to establish a reasonable and just social order, the Rus- 
sian revolutionary democrats believed in the masses as the 
motive force of social development and called upon Russia 
to "'take up the axe ”. 

“. . . It is absurd even to think,” wrote Belinsky, referring 
to the future victory of socialism, “that this can come about 
by itself, in the course of time, without a revolution carried 
out by force, without bloodshed .” 1 Belinsky associated the 
very sense of human dignity with armed struggle against 
serfdom and tsarism. 

This was how the Russian revolutionary democrats cast 
off lacrimose, sentimental, passive humanism with its ab- 
stract love of man, its empty exhortations to self-perfection, 
its appeals to supernatural forces. The revolutionary effec- 
tiveness of the humanism of these Russian progressive mil- 
itant thinkers was well expressed by Belinsky in his famous 
letter to Gogol: “Russia sees her salvation not in mysticism 
nor in asceticism . . . but in the successes of civilisation, en- 
lightenment and humanity. What she needs is not sermons 
(she has heard enough of them!), or prayers (she has repeated 
them too often), but the awakening in the people of a sense 
of their human dignity. . . .” 2 Belinsky followed this up with 
an appeal for the abolition of serfdom as the first task. The 
establishment of the socialist system was the supreme goal, 



1 V. G. Belinsky, Selected Correspondence (in two volumes), Vol. 2, 
Moscow, 1955, p. 173 (in Russian). 

- V. G. Belinsky, Works (in three volumes), Vol. 3, Moscow, 1948, 
p. 70S (in Russian). 
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the radical solution to the problems confronting the enslaved 
people. 

This and other features of Russian revolutionary-demo- 
cratic humanism provide good grounds for considering it 
the highest form of pre-Marxist humanism. 

Like the West European Utopians, the Russian revolu- 
tionary democrats expressed splendid insights, stimulating 
and fruitful ideas about man’s position and calling in the 
socialist society of the future, and the conditions for the 
development of the individual. These thoughts have retained 
their importance to this day. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MARXIST-LENINIST THEORY 
OF HUMANISM 



1. Problem of Humanism 

in the Early Works of Karl Marx 

The humanist ideals of the masses found consistently 
scientific expression in Marxism-Leninism, in the ideology 
of the proletariat. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism took a new approach 
to the problem of man, his essential worth, purpose in life, 
his rights and freedoms, the conditions for his all-round 
and harmonious development, and the other problems im- 
plied by humanism, all of which were for the first time posed 
and solved on the basis of a consistent, scientific understand- 
ing of history, from the standpoint of the most revolution- 
ary of all classes — the proletariat. 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels defended humanist 
ideas from the very outset of their literary-political and 
scientific activity, even before they arrived at the material- 
ist understanding of history and scientific communism. In 
his first articles for the Rheinische Zeitung Marx set out to 
defend the interests of the politically and socially deprived 
masses. 

In the summer of 1843, Marx wrote his “From the Criti- 
cism of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law”, which was essentially 
his first step in the direction of dialectical and historical 
materialism. 

Though his point of departure was the ideological legacy 
of utopian socialism, Marx even in this period towered above 
his predecessors. He wrote of the significance of the politi- 
cal struggle of the masses, saw it as the condition of their 
emancipation, and enunciated the importance of revolu- 
tionary theory, the role of the people as the true creator of 
the state system. 
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"We are developing for the world new principles from its 
own old principles. We do not say to the world: ‘Stop strugg- 
ling; all your struggle is to no avail.’ We give the world a 
true slogan of struggle.” 1 

Marx’s articles for the Deutsch-F ranzosischcn Jahrbiichern 
are of great importance for the development of Marxist 
humanism. 

In his article ‘ On the Jewish Question” he writes of the 
anti-humanist essence of bourgeois society, where every- 
thing rests on the principle of buying and selling. In a society 
dominated by private property, money deforms human re- 
lations, throws down all human gods from on high and turns 
them into objects of barter, turns man himself into an object 
of barter. In bourgeois society money is tender for all things. 
‘It has therefore deprived the whole world — both the world 
of man and nature — of its own value. Money is the essence 
of his labour and activity which has been alienated from 
him; and this alien essence commands man and man bows 
down before it.”- 

Marx continues to develop these thoughts, as we shall see 
later, in his Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 
1844 , in subsequent economic research and particularly in 
Capital on the basis of analysis of the objective laws of 
capitalist society. 

in his article “On the Jewish Question” Marx draws a 
distinction between the political emancipation of the in- 
dividual and human emancipation. Speaking of the political 
emancipation of the individual by the bourgeois revolution. 
Marx writes that although it was a great step forward it was 
not "the final form of human emancipation in general”.-'* 

In his “From the Criticism of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Law. Introduction”, which he began in 1843 and completed 
in 1844 Marx for the first time links human emancipation 
with the proletariat’s struggle to abolish private property. 
Only the proletariat, that “social head and social heart of 
society”,' 1 t he class in whose situation all the defects, all the 

1 Karl Marx, Briefe aus den “Deutsch-Franzdsischen ]ahrbiichern'' , 
Marx/Engcls, Werke, 19G9, Bd. 1 , S. 345. 

1 Karl Marx, “Zur Judcnfrage”, Marx/Engels, Werke , 1969. Bd. L. 



3 Ibid., S. 356. 

Karl Marx, “Zur Kritik der Hegelschcn Rechtsphilosophic. Kin- 
leitung”, Marx/Engcls, Werke, 1969, Bd. 1. S. 3SS. 
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oppression and all the rightlessness of society are concen- 
trated is capable of consistent, bold and self-sacrificing 
struggle. 

Being the ideologist of this genuinely revolutionary class, 
Marx enunciated the remarkable idea: “As philosophy finds 
its material weapon in the proletariat, so the proletariat 
finds its spiritual weapon in philosophy. And once the 
lightning of thought has squarely struck this ingenuous soil 
of the people, the emancipation of Germans into men will 
be accomplished.” 1 

Marx exposes the illusory nature of Christian humanism, 
shows that religion is the opiate of the people, poisoning 
their consciousness with the promise of bliss in the next 
world. He writes of the need to free man from his illusions, 
to help him to think, to act, to bring him back to reality: 
“The abolition of religion as the illusory happiness of the 
people is required for their real happiness. The demand to 
give up the illusions about its condition is the demand to 
give up a condition which needs illusion.” 2 

The idea of the historical mission of the proletariat, of 
the social revolution as a condition for the realisation of 
humanist ideals is further developed in the criticism Marx 
gives to A. Ruge’s bourgeois liberalism in his “Critical Notes 
on the Articles ‘The Prussian’ and ‘The Prussian King and 
Social Reform’ ”. 

It is characteristic that already in this period of the 
formation of the Marxist conception of humanism Marx rises 
above Feuerbach’s anthropologism. “Every revolution destroys 
the old society , and to this extent it is social ,” he emphasises. 
“Every revolution overthrows the old power , and to this 
extent it is political in character. . . . Revolution in general 
— the overthrow of the existing power and the destruction 
of the old relations — is a political act. But socialism cannot 
be brought into being without a revolution. It needs this 
political act just as much as it needs the destruction and 
overthrow of the old system.”-* 

Marx’s articles in the Deutsch-Franzdsischen Jahrbuchern 



1 Ibid., p. 392. 

2 Ibid., p. 263. 

3 Karl Marx, “Krilischc Randglossen zu clem Artikel”, Der Kbnig 
von Preussen und die Sozialreform von einem Preussen, Marx/Engels, 
Werke, 1969, Bd. 1, S. 409. 
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form an important stage in his transition from idealism to 
materialism and from revolutionary democracy to scientific 
communism. 

"Marx’s articles in this journal,” Lenin wrote, “showed 
that he was already a revolutionary, who advocated ‘merci- 
less criticism of everything existing’, and in particular the 
‘criticism by weapon’, and appealed to the masses and to 
the proletariat.” 1 

The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts , written be- 
tween March and September 1844, occupy a special place in 
the formation of Marxist humanism. 

In this work Marx makes the first full statement of the 
problem of man, the problem of humanism. 2 The influence 
ol Feuerbach, however, is still evident. In his analysis of 
the problem Marx also makes wide use of Hegelian termino- 
logy, particularly the concept of “alienation”. 

’Faking advantage of this fact and distorting Marx’s 
understanding of alienation, bourgeois ideologists and 
their supporters maintain that Marx’s humanism was based 
on the anthropological principle and implied the Hegelian 
interpretation of alienation, and that upon arriving at a 
materialist understanding of history Marx renounced human- 
ism altogether. 

In reality Marx did borrow the concept of “alienation” 
from the philosophy of Hegel and Feuerbach, but gave it 
a different and quite new meaning. 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 47. 

2 Up to 1927, the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1S44 
were kept in the archives of the German Social-Democrats and were 
entirely unknown. In 1927, they were partially published in the USSR 
in the Marx and Engels Archives as an Introduction to the Holy 
Family. In 1929, they appeared in the same form in the third volume 
of the Collected Works of Marx and Engels published in Russian in 
the USSR. In 195(5, the Economic and. Philosophic Manuscripts were 
published in a collection of the early works of Marx and Engels. 
Philosophical analysis of the Manuscripts is provided in a number of 
works by Soviet Marxists, particularly those of T. I. Oizerman, ‘The 
Formation of the Philosophy of Marxism, L. N. Pazhitnov, At the 
Sources of the Revolutionary Upheaval in Philosophy, in a brochure by 
E. M. Sitnikov, The “ Problem of Alienation” in Bourgeois Philosophy 
and the Falsifiers of Marxism, in a collection of reports of the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism on the evolution of the world outlook of Marx 
and Engels, and in various articles published in the magazines Problems 
of Philosophy and Philosophic Sciences. 
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In Hegelian philosophy this concept was theological and 
mystical in character. It expressed a stage in the develop- 
ment and self-cognition of the “universal spirit”. The 
“absolute”, “universal” spirit, in developing, alienates from 
itself nature and man, creates them, “objectifies” them and, 
having passed through the whole history of culture, finally 
comes to know itself in Hegelian philosophy, thus 
“deobjectifying” itself. 

“The history of the spirit,” Hegel writes, “is its activity 
because it is only that which it does, and its activity. . . is 
at the same time its alienation.” 1 Thus what Hegel means 
is the alienation of self-consciousness. 

Despite this mystical form and the fact that he is in 
essence expressing the idea of the creation of the world by 
God, Hegel, in explaining the process of the development 
of the spirit, the process of its “objectification” and sub- 
sequent “deobjectification”, at the same time enunciated a 
number of valuable ideas, including some about the social 
essence of man, the role of his labour, the dialectical 
character of cognition, and so on. 

Feuerbach also resorted to the category of alienation, which 
he used mainly in criticising religion. Feuerbach showed 
that all the qualities that religion attributes to God — wisdom, 
power, love, kindness, etc. — are nothing but the qualities of 
man himself, alienated from him and endowed with super- 
natural powers. 

Marx uses the concept of alienation in analysing the 
problem of man. Hut his is not the abstract man of Feuer- 
bach. In his article “On the Jewish Question” Marx is 
already applying the concept of alienation to the position 
of the working individual. Revealing the demonic power of 
money in society based on private property, he regards it as 
the “essence of his labour and his being”, 2 alienated from 
man and enslaving him. 

Developing this idea in the Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1844, Marx analyses the process of aliena- 
tion of the worker in capitalist society in its socio-economic 
and philosophical aspects. This essential principle of inves- 



1 Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophic des Rechts, Berlin, 1840, S. 423. 

2 K. Marx, “Zur Judenfrage”, Marx/Engels, Werke, 1969, 
Bd. 1, S. 375. 
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tigation, like other important socio-political conclusions 
connected with previous and subsequent works, is completely 
ignored by bourgeois ideologists and their reformist or re- 
visionist supporters. 

Analysing the bourgeois society of his day in the Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 , Marx draws the 
conclusion that dominated, as it is, by private property this 
society leads to the enslavement of the worker by the 
products of his own labour. He regards this process as a re- 
sult of the alienation of the product of labour from the 
producer. The worker is reduced to the level of a commodity, 
and the cheapest of all commodities at that; the worker’s 
poverty is inversely proportional to the power and dimen- 
sions of his production. The statement of this fact was not 
new in itself; one has only to recall the brilliant criticism 
of capitalist reality by the utopian socialists. But Marx did 
not stop at that level of criticism. He went further and 
higher than his predecessors. 

Revealing the antithesis between the increase in value of 
the things produced by the worker and the devaluation of 
his human nature in the conditions of bourgeois society, 
Marx shows that private property is the enemy of the 
worker, of all who are deprived of it. “The worker becomes 
all the poorer the more wealth he produces, the more his 
production increases in power and range. The worker be- 
comes an ever cheaper commodity the more commodities he 
creates. With the increasing value of the world of things 
proceeds in direct proportion the devaluation of the world 
of men. Labour produces not only commodities; it produces 
itself and the worker as a commodity — and does so in the 
proportion in which it produces commodities generally.” 1 

Continuing his analysis of the social antagonism generated 
by private property, Marx uses the concept of alienation to 
expose more vividly the hostility of private property 
towards the worker. He reaches the conclusion that the 
object produced by labour under conditions where property 
is owned privately stands in opposition to labour as some- 
thing alien to it, as a force that no longer depends on the 
producer. 

1 K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, 
Moscow, 1967, p. 66. 
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Marx stated this in an exceptionally convincing passage: 
“The laws of political economy express the estrangement of 
the worker in his object thus: the more the worker produces, 
the less he has to consume; the more values he creates, the 
more valueless, the more unworthy he becomes. . . the 
mightier labour becomes, the more powerless becomes the 
worker; the more ingenious labour becomes, the duller be- 
comes the worker and the more he becomes nature’s 
bondsman.” 1 

Thus the enslavement of the workers in the conditions of 
a society based on private property by the products ol his 
labour or, in other words, the alienation of the worker in 
respect of his attitude to the products of his labour, is the 
expression of the self-alienation of labour. 

What exactly does self -alienation of labour mean? 

In the first place, it means that labour dominated by 
private property is of a compulsory nature. For the worker 
it is something external. It is not the satisfaction of his own 
urge to work but merely a means of bringing satisfaction 
to others. Private property distorts the character of labour, 
its constructive, creative role. As Marx puts it, it is external 
labour, labour in the process of which man alienates him- 
self and sacrifices himself, violates his nature. 

Resorting to the analogy of religious alienation, Marx 
says that just as in religion the spontaneous action of the 
human imagination affects the individual independently of 
himself, i.e., as a kind of alien activity, divine or diabolical, 
the activity of the worker is not self-activity. “It belongs to 
another; it is the loss of his self.” 2 It would seem that 
already in the Manuscripts Marx regarded alienation as the 
result of people’s social activity conditioned by the specific 
historical relations of private property. Marx’s historic merit 
lies in the fact that he revealed not only the economic but 
also the social basis of the process of alienation and proved 
that at the root of alienation as a politico-economic fact lie 
the private property relations between people. 

If the product of labour does not belong to the worker, 
then it belongs to someone else, who is not a worker; 
whereas the activity of the worker is torture for him, it must 

1 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 

2 Ibid., p. 69. 
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bring pleasure to another. This other person, says Marx, is 
the capitalist, the owner of labour. “The relationship of the 
worker to labour engenders the relation to it of the 
capitalist.” 1 

Summing up his analysis, Marx expresses some very pro- 
found ideas: . . man’s relation to himself only becomes 

objective and real for him through his relation to the other 
man. ... In the real practical world self-estrangement can 
only become manifest through the real practical relationship 
to other men. The medium through which alienation takes 
place is itself practical .” 2 

Thus, in contrast to bourgeois political economy Marx 
shows that one must see beyond economic categories to the 
relations between people. In so doing, he comes close to 
an understanding of the role of production relations in the 
life of society. This is the tremendous theoretical significance 
of the Economic and, Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. 

The direct relationship of labour to its produce is the 
relationship of the worker to the objects of his production . 
The relationship of the man of means to the objects of 
production and to production itself is only a consequence 
of this first relationship — and confirms it. . . . When we ask, 
then, what is the essential relationship of labour we are 
asking about the relationship of the worker to production.” 3 

Working from this proposition, Marx reaches the conclu- 
sion that “. . .the whole of human servitude is involved in 
the relation of the worker to production, and every relation 
of servitude is but a modification and consequence of this 
relation.” 4 Consequently the source of alienation, that 
peculiar form of human servitude, is in the final analysis 
the worker’s relation to production. 

Marx examines the problem of man, of humanism, on 
both the economic and social levels from the standpoint of 
the social relations engendered by private property. Expos- 
ing the hostility of the society based on private property 
towards man, Marx poses the problem of man’s needs and 
the conditions of his existence. “. . .This alienation 

1 K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 , 
Moscow, 1967, pp. 75-76. 

2 Ibid., p. 75. 

3 Ibid., p. 68. 

' Ibid., p. 77. 
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manifests itself in that it produces refinement of needs and 
of their means on the one hand, and a bestial barbarisation, 
a complete, unrefined, abstract simplicity of need, on the 
other: or rather, in that it merely resurrects itself in its op- 
posite. Even the need for fresh air ceases for the worker. . . . 
A dwelling in the light, which Prometheus in Aeschylus 
designated as one of the greatest boons, by means of which 
he made the savage into a human being, ceases to exist for 
the worker.” 1 

Of tremendous interest are the propositions advanced in 
the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 which 
reveal the alienated character of the whole set-up of 
capitalist social relations. 

Here Marx has not yet formulated his classical proposi- 
tion on commodity fetishism, but how close to it in idea arc 
his thoughts on alienation, on the domination exercised by 
this “inhuman power” over people, including the capitalists 
themselves! “The capitalist possesses this power, not on ac- 
count of his personal or human qualities but inasmuch as he 
is an owner of capital. His power is the purchasing power 
of his capital, which nothing can withstand.” 2 

Marx devotes a number of pages of the Manuscripts to 
an analysis of class antagonism in society, to a criticism of 
the reactionary role played by bourgeois political economy, 
morality and art in expounding and justifying the position 
of the worker. 

Marx criticises bourgeois political economy, which 
identifies the essence of the worker as a man with his quality 
as “living capital”, as a commodity. The value of the worker 
as capital increases or decreases in accordance with supply 
and demand, and even his physical existence, his life is re- 
garded in the system of capital as the supply of a com- 
modity, just any other commodity is so regarded. 

Bourgeois political economy dehumanises the worker. 

It assumes that the worker possesses only those human 
qualities that are needed by capital, which is alien to him. 

For the capitalist the worker has existence not as a man 
but only as a worker because if he has no work he can safely 
be allowed to die of starvation. Thus for bourgeois political 

1 Ibid., p. 109. 

2 Ibid., p. 37. 
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economy the need of the worker becomes only a need to 
maintain the worker during his working life at a level that 
will ensure that the generation of workers does not die out. 
Wages have the same significance as the maintenance and 
running costs of any other instrument of production, as a 
lubricant used to keep wheels moving. Capitalist produc- 
tion produces man not only as a commodity but also as a 
being that is spiritually and physically dehumanised. 

j:- * * 

On the basis of his economic and social analysis of the 
concept of alienation Marx poses the major philosophical 
problem of humanism, the problem of the human essence 
and activity of the worker and the conditions of his 
existence. In so doing he makes use of Feuerbach’s concepts 
of “species”, “man’s species property”, “man as a species 
being” and so on. Bourgeois ideologists, however, taking 
advantage of this purely terminological similarity, identify 
Marxist humanism with that of Feuerbach and deny the new 
substance that Marx breathes into these concepts. 

“ Man's species being” Marx wrote, “both nature and his 
spiritual species property, turns into a being alien to him, 
into a means to his individual existence. It estranges man’s 
own body from him, as it does external nature and his 
spiritual essence, his human being .” 1 

Even in Feuerbach’s terminology this passage expressed 
the profound idea of the gap between man’s essence and his 
life-activity, the idea of the latter being reduced to mere 
existence as a worker owing to the domination of private 
property. Of man as a conscious being, of his free activity 
Marx writes: “Estranged labour reverses this relationship, 
so that it is just because man is a conscious being that he 
makes his life-activity, his essential being a mere means to 
his existence .” 2 

These quotations show that Marx does not identify man’s 
essence with his existence. Although in this period he had 
not yet reached an understanding of the essence of man as 
the totality of social relations, he had already risen above 



1 K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1S44, 
Moscow, p. 72. 

2 Ibid., p. 71. 
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Feuerbach. Using what appears to be Feuerbach’s expression 
“man’s self-realisation as a conscious species being”, Marx, 
unlike Feuerbach, associates the essence of man with his 
life-activity as a social being, with his practiced creation of 
the object world. He interprets man’s essence in the sense 
of active transformation of the material world, the “pro- 
cessing of the object world”, in the sense of the creative 
character of labour, in the process of which man himself, his 
abilities, take shape and develop and his very essence un- 
folds and becomes richer. 

Marx thus links man’s essence with his activity as a creator 
of material and spiritual values, with his role as a social 
being. “. . .Again when I am active scientifically, etc.,” he 
writes, “when I am engaged in activity which I can seldom 
perform in direct community with others — then I am social , 
because I am active as a man. Not only is the material of 
my activity given to me as a social product (as is even the 
language in which the thinker is active): my own existence 
is social activity, and therefore that which I make of myself, 
I make of myself for society and with the consciousness 
of myself as a social being .” 1 

Thus the Feuerbach concept of “man as a species being” 
that Marx uses is not to be identified with Feuerbach’s 
anthropologism and the similarity is, in fact, purely external 
and terminological in character. The concepts of “species ” 
and “species and individual life” in Marx go beyond the 
interpretation of the species merely as a biological factor 
and man as an anthropological being. 

Unlike Feuerbach, Marx stresses man’s social being. “The 
individual is the social being. His life, even if it may not 
appear in the direct form of a communal life carried out 
together, with others— is therefore an expression and con- 
firmation of social life .” 2 

The pages of the Manuscripts dealing with man’s essential 
being are a kind of philosophical hymn to man, his role and 
purpose in life, and this is their tremendous humanistic 
significance. Marx brilliantly revealed the conflict between 
the essence of the worker as a man and the conditions of his 
existence, showed that capitalism deprives man of conditions 

1 Ibid., p. 97. 

2 Ibid., p. 98. 
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for manifesting his social nature, developing his human 
essence, his creative abilities and reduces his life merely to 
maintaining his personal “individual existence”. 

Moreover, Marx does not coniine himself to a philo- 

I sophical postulation of the problem. His philosophical 
analysis is organically combined with economic and social 
analysis. 

Private property not only fails to promote the develop- 
ment of the human essence; it actually impoverishes and 
deforms it. This shows itself above all in the corruption of 
the nature of labour, its forced, alienated character. Forced 
capitalist labour . . produces beauty — but for the worker, 
deformity. It replaces labour by machines — but some of the 
workers it throws back to a barbarous type of labour, and 
the other workers it turns into machines. It produces intel- 
ligence — but for the worker idiocy, cretinism.” 1 

Such work leads to the degradation of the human person- 
ality, its utter debasement. Capitalist labour runs counter to 
the essence of the worker as a human being. Instead of as- 
serting man, it denies him, prevents the worker from giv- 
ing full scope to his physical and spiritual energy, exhausts 
his physical nature and cripples his mentality. 

Production based on private property produces man as 
a being that is both spiritually and physically dehumanised. 
Private property leads to the destruction of man's wholeness 
as a personality, to one-sideclness and dispersion instead 
of harmonious development. 

To bring out this idea Marx writes that the individual’s 
spiritual wealth is determined by his conditions of life, that 
only music can awaken man’s musical instinct. The richness 
of man’s spiritual world is determined by the objectively 
developed richness of his human essence or, as Marx was to 
say later, “the richness of human relations”. But this is 
precisely what capitalism has deprived the working people 
of for centuries. 

Examining the problem of man on the plane of his devel- 
opment as a consumer of the material and spiritual goods 
that he produces, Marx comes to the conclusion that capital- 
ism not only fails to promote the development of the 

1 K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 , 

Moscow, p. 68. 
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worker’s human needs and thus the enrichment of his 
human essence, but on the contrary engenders brutalisation 
and crude simplification of needs. So capitalism from this 
point of view as well deforms man and dehumanises him. 

Developing the problem raised in his article “On the 
Jewish Question” concerning the relation of the essence of 
man and the criterion of his value in bourgeois society, Marx 
in his Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 goes 
deeper into the role played by capital in distorting man’s 
essential being and human relations. In bourgeois society 
with its predominance of private property, money forms the 
criterion of human worth. “Money’s properties are my pro- 
perties and essential powers — the properties and powers of 
its possessor. Thus what I am and am capable of is by no 
means determined by my individuality. 1 am ugly, but 1 
can buy for myself the most beautiful of women. Therefore 
I am not ugly , for the effect of ugliness — its deterrent 
power — is nullified by money. I, in my character as an in- 
dividual, am lame, but money furnishes me with twenty- 
four feet. Therefore I am not lame. 1 am bad, dishonest, un- 
scrupulous, stupid; but money is honoured, and therefore so 
is its possessor. Money is the supreme good, therefore its 
possessor is good. Money, besides, saves me the trouble of 
being dishonest: 1 am therefore presumed honest. I am 
stupid, but money is the real mind of all things and how 
then should its possessor be stupid?” 1 

Money distorts the nature of human feelings, turns loyal- 
ty into betrayal, love into hate, hate into love, virtue into 
vice, vice into virtue, makes the slave a master and the 
master a slave, stupidity wisdom, and wisdom stupidity, and 
so on. 

The divine power of money, Marx says, lies in its es- 
sence as the alienated, alienating and self-alienating species 
essence of man. Thanks to this power "... money is 
thus the general overturning of individualities which turns 
them into their contraries and adds contradictory attributes 
to their real attributes.” 2 Though it is a product of people’s 
activity, money begins to dominate them, enslaves them, 
corrupts their human essence, their mutual relations. 

1 Ihi,l.. p. 128.. 

2 Ibid., p. 130. 
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Thus Marx analyses the problem of man’s essence and 
existence in its economic, social and moral aspects or, in 
other words, on the plane of the totality of alienated social 
relations engendered by private property. 

Marx’s historic merit lies in his not confining himself to 
stating the fact of alienation of the individual under capi- 
talism, of the conflict between man’s essence and his exist- 
ence, but also pointed out the way to eliminate alienation , in 
his description, if only in outline, of the conditions that 
would ensure the development of the human personality, 
the richness and versatility of the manifestation of the 
worker’s essential being. Alienation can be abolished, Marx 
wrote . . solely by putting communism into operation. In 
order to abolish the idea of private property, the idea of 
communism is completely sufficient. It takes actual com- 
munist action to abolish actual private property.” 1 

Describing the characteristic features of communism, 
Marx writes that communism “. . . is the genuine resolution 
of the conflict between man and nature and between man 
and man— the true resolution of the strife between existence 
and essence, between objectification and self-confirmation, 
between freedom and necessity, between the individual and 
the species”. 2 These splendidly profound thoughts are totally 
ignored by bourgeois ideologists in their manipulations with 
the concept of “alienation”. And yet without these state- 
ments there can be no true understanding of Marx’s con- 
ception of alienation. 

From what has been said it will he quite clear that Marx 
links the concept of alienation with the social antagonisms 
engendered by private property, and envisages the end of 
alienation only as the result of the abolition of private 
property and the totality of alienated social relations and 
social processes which it generates. In abolishing private 
property communism will put an end to the alienation of 
man and bring about the genuine acquisition of human es- 
sence by man and for man, the emancipation of human 
feelings. 

Bourgeois society based on private property distorts human 
instincts, subordinates all physical and spiritual instincts to 

1 K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1841 , 
Moscow, p. 115. 

2 Ibid., p. 95. 
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the one urge for acquisition and thus deprives man of his 
inner wealth, impoverishes him. ‘ The transcendence of pri- 
vate property is therefore the complete emancipation of all 
human senses and attributes; but it is this emancipation 
precisely because these senses and attributes have become, 
subjectively and objectively, human ,” 1 

We shall return to this proposition later to analyse it in 
the light of the development of socialist society in the USSR, 
but at the moment 1 would draw attention to the way 
Marx associates the emancipation of the human senses with 
their objective basis, which he understands as the new 
complex of social relations engendered by communism. 

Communism, says Marx, will lead to the wealth of man. 
But this will not be merely wealth in the narrow economic 
sense. What he means is richness in human essence, a life 
of wide and varied activity and, accordingly, a richness in 
human needs. “The rich human being is simultaneously the 
human being in need of a totality of human life -activities — 
the man in whom his own realisation exists as an inner 
necessity, as need.’ 2 

Marx associates this richness of man's spiritual world 
with social relations. “Not only wealth , but likewise the 
poverty of man — given socialism — receives in equal measure 
a human and, therefore, social significance. Poverty is the 
passive bond which causes the human being to experience 
the need of the greatest wealth — the other human being.” 2 

So we are talking about the richness of a man’s inner, 
spiritual world, about the versatility and fullness of its 
manifestation, about people's mutual enrichment through 
their dealings with one another, on the basis of new social 
relations. 

Criticising crude, egalitarian communism that “everywhere 
denies man's personality”, Marx regards communism as 
“man’s reintegration or return to himself”. “ Communism as 
the positive transcendence of private property, or human 
self -estrangement, and therefore as the real appropriation 
of the human essence by and for man; communism there- 
fore as the complete return of man to himself as a social 
(i.e., human) being — a return become conscious, and accom- 

1 Ibid., p. 99. 

2 Ibid., p. 104. 

a Ibid. 
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plished within the entire wealth of previous development. 
This communism, as fully-developed naturalism, equals hu- 
manism, and as fully-developed humanism equals natural- 
ism. . . .” A 

Despite the fragmentary nature of the Manuscripts, Marx, 
as has already been said, developed in them his teaching 
on man, which differs profoundly from all previous concepts 
of humanism, particularly Feuerbach’s. 

Although Marx had at that time not yet arrived at a 
consistent materialist understanding of history, he had 
already transferred the problem of humanism from the 
idealist and abstract-ethical heights to the real ground of 
social relations. Marx spoke concretely of the alienation ol 
the worker, of his dehumanisation by the totality of social 
relations based on private property, and accordingly linked 
the elimination of alienation with the abolition of private 
property, with the victory of communism. Communism, says 
Marx, will lead to reintegration of the personality, to man’s 
return to himself, to his assumption of his own human es- 
sence or, in other words, to the elimination of all forms of 
human alienation, to elimination of the contradictions be- 
tween essence and existence, to the all-round development 
of man as a person and individual. It is in this sense that 
Marx speaks of communism as the “realisation of practical 
humanism". This expression has great significance and puts 
the problem on an entirely new basis. 

Marx regards communism as “the real embodiment of 
humanism ”. “. . . Communism, as the annulment of private 
property, is the justification of real human life as man’s 
possession and thus the advent of practical humanism. 

Speaking of the unity of society and the individual under 
communism, Marx gives a special warning on the need to 
avoid “the re-establishing of ‘Society as an abstraction vis- 
a-vis the individual”. 3 The revisionists of today, lending a 
false meaning to this proposition, use it in their struggle 

1 K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, 
Moscow, p. 95. The concept of ‘"naturalism” that Marx was using 
already in The German Ideology is singled out by the opponents of 
Marxism in order to declare him a “naturalist humanist”. 1 he theoreti- 
cal weakness of these arguments is dealt with in my further analysis 
of the problem — M.P. 

2 I hid., p. 151. 

3 Ibid., p. 98. 
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against the Soviet and other socialist societies, the true 
nature of which they ignore and distort. But this will be 
considered in greater detail in the chapter on communism. 
The point I wish to stress at the moment is Marx’s idea of 
the unity of the individual and society on the basis of the 
elimination of the class antagonisms generated by private 
property. This is an aspect of the problem that the enemies 
of Marxism do all they can to muffle, and yet it is the main 
thing that Marx seeks to emphasise in his characterisation 
of the communism that would replace the private-property 
society. It is of this communist society, released from antag- 
onisms, that Marx writes: “Activity and consumption, both 
in their content and in their mode of existence , are social : 
social activity and social consumption.” 1 

Whereas in a society based on private property people 
treat one another as a means of benefiting themselves, in 
socialist society man becomes a need for his fellow man. 
For the socialist man, Marx points out, all of what is known 
as universal history is nothing else but the procreation of 
man by human labour, the becoming of nature for man. 

The development of man as an integral being, his mani- 
fold connections with the external world and the all-round 
development of the personality itself Marx links with the 
abolition of private property. “Man,” he writes, “appro- 
priates his total essence in a total manner, that is to say, as 
a whole man.” 2 

Communism creates the conditions for development of all 
the richness of man’s essential being, “. . . produces man in 
this entire richness of his being— produces the rich man 
profoundly endowed with all the senses — as its enduring 
reality.” 3 

A distinctive feature of the Marxist conception of human- 
ism, even as early as the period of the Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, is its effectivetiess. Of vital 
importance is Marx’s remark that resolution of theoretical 
opposites— and Marx includes among these the contradiction 
between man’s human essence and his existence — is possible 
only through practice and that for this reason their resolution 
is by no means a task merely of cognition, but presents an 

1 Ibid., p. 97. 

2 Ibid,, p. 99. 

3 Ibid., p. 102. 
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actual, living problem which previous philosophy was 
unable to resolve just because it regarded it as a purely 
theoretical problem. In his later works Marx frequently 
returns to the question of the role of revolutionary theory 
in the class struggle of the proletariat. In his ‘Theses on 
Feuerbach he advances the classical postulate that philo- 
sophers until now have only interpreted the world, but the 
point, however, is to change it. 

Another characteristic fact is that even before the writing 
of the Economic arid Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 Marx 
saw 1, the power that was destined by history to bring human- 
ity to liberation from all forms of alienation. As we already 
know, in his “From the Criticism of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Law. Introduction” he wrote that such a force would be 
only the proletariat. In the Manuscripts he brilliantly 
develops the proposition that the emancipation of the work- 
ing class is the basis of emancipation for all mankind. 

In this work Marx for the first time expressed the idea 
of the leading role of social relations in the life of society. 
The whole spirit of the Manuscripts implies that Marx 
believed the determining factor in these relations to be 
the relationship to the means of production, in this parti- 
cular case — the private ownership of them. All enslaving 
relations are only modifications and consequences of the 
above-mentioned relations, i.e., the relation of the worker 
to production. 

Proceeding from this, Marx repeatedly brings up the 
question of the need to eliminate private property and the 
economic alienation connected with it as the basis of all 
human alienation. He gives special warning that unlike 
religious alienation, which takes place only in the sphere 
of the consciousness, in man’s inner world, economic 
alienation is the alienation of real life and therefore its 
elimination takes place in all aspects, both economic and 
spiritual. At the same time Marx emphasises that the elimina- 
tion of economic alienation leads to the political emancipa- 
tion of the worker: . . the emancipation of society from 

private property, etc., from servitude, is expressed in the 
political form of the emancipation of the workers . . . A 1 

1 K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1811, Moscow, 
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In the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 
Marx did not give the profound scientific substantiation of 
the objective laws of social development that was to come 
later, nor had he yet formulated the proposition that the 
victory of communism was conditioned by the objective 
laws of the development of capitalism, but even then he 
expressed the idea of the historical inevitability of com- 
munism. Communism, Marx writes, is the necessary form 
and principle of the very near future. Maintaining that for 
the abolition of private property in reality there must be 
“ real communist action”, Marx continues: “History will 
come to it; and this movement, which in theory we already 
know to be a self-transcending movement, will constitute 
in actual fact a very severe and protracted process.” 1 

This prophetic statement was profoundly and scientifically 
substantiated with the discovery of the materialist under- 
standing of history, as was the Marxist doctrine of man, the 
Marxist theory of humanism. 

* x- * 

To recapitulate, it must once again be emphasised that the 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 had 
tremendous significance in the formation of the Marxist 
theory of humanism. Analysing the whole gamut of problems 
connected with man, his role in society, his destiny and 
harmonious development in the light of the problem of 
alienation, Marx enunciates in these Manuscripts a series of 
profound ideas and propositions that played a significant 
part in the subsequent elaboration of the problems of 
scientific communism, political economy, aesthetics and 
ethics that retain their theoretical importance and relevance 
to this day. 

In a deep-going and interesting investigation of the 
Marxist theory of the individual, the French Marxist Lucien 
Seve writes that the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844, taken as a whole, did after all “ remain at the level 
of speculative humanism they “were a passionate challenge 
to create a science of man on the level of Capital” 2 . 

1 Ibid., p. 115. 

2 L. Seve, Marxisme et theorie de la personal lie, Paris, 1969, p. 191. 
(Emphasis added — M.P.) 
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Seve bases his case on (he assumption that “in the 
Manuscripts of 1844 the concept of man referred to the idea 
of the abstract human essence as the subject of history, and 
that social relations as well as economic categories were 
merely its external manifestations. . . 1 

In our analysis we have tried to show that Feuerbach’s 
influence in the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844 is mainly terminological in character. Despite the fact 
that in this work Marx had not yet given a general philo- 
sophical definition of the essence of man as the totality of all 
social relations, he was virtually examining the problem of 
man, and particularly the problem of alienation, on the 
plane of capitalist social relations. 

In a different connection Seve relaxes his formulation and 
writes that the speculative stand “made itself felt in the 
works of 1844 and particularly in the Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 ”. 2 This second statement 
seems to me nearer the truth. Even so, one must also take 
into account the continuity and unity between the early and 
later stages in the development of Marxism, particularly in 
Marx’s conception of man. Yet even when we are aware of 
this continuity it is quite clear that it was Marx’s discovery 
of the materialist understanding of history that gave 
humanism a sound scientific foundation, that only with the 
discovery of the theory of surplus value did humanism gain 
a basis in reality. Marx’s eonception of man, the theory 
of humanism, became entirely scientific, acquired a consis- 
tently revolutionary character only with the discovery of the 
materialist understanding of history, with the evolution of 
scientific communism, and this is why the ideologists of 
the contemporary bourgeoisie and their various supporters 
attack it so fiercely. 

But some Marxologists, open or concealed opponents of 
Marxism, set out to “prove” that humanism was developed 
by Marx only in his early works, only in his Manuscripts 
of 1844, in fact, and that when he discovered the materialist 
interpretation of history he renounced humanism. Bourgeois 
ideologists, Right-wing reformists and revisionists declare 



1 I.. Seve, M arxisme el theorie dc la personalite, Paris, l%9, p. 168. 

2 Ibid., p. 107. 
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that the concern for man that characterises Marx’s early 
works is replaced in his later writings by a treatment of the 
problem that is indifferent to humanism, that a “terrible 
swing-over” took place from his early humanism to “radical 
anti-humanism”. The anti-Marxists of various trends argue 
that materialism and humanism are incompatible, that 
Marx developed humanism, and could develop it, only from 
idealist positions, and so on. And it is to serve this argument 
that they assiduously twist the meaning of the Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 and other works of 
Marx, distorting his ideas in all kinds of ways. 

In an attempt to align Marx and Hegel, one of the 
theorists of Catholicism P. Bigo declares that in Marx the 
“phenomenology of the spirit was simply reduced to a 
phenomenology of labour, the dialectic of the alienation of 
man to a dialectic of the alienation of capital, and the 
metaphysic of absolute Knowledge to a metaphysic of 
absolute (some expression!— M.P.) communism 1 .” The same 
false idea is preached by another theorist of Catholicism 
Emile Baas. In his book A Critical Introduction to Marxism 
(1960), Baas, citing Hegel’s terminology in Marx’s early 
works, and particularly the theory of alienation, tries to 
present Marx merely as an heir to the ideas of Hegel. 

Other critics of Marxism, as has already been said, 
identify Marx’s understanding of alienation with that of 
Feuerbach by placing it on an anthropological basis, for 
instance. Thus, Herbert Marcuse sees the value of the 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 only in the 
fact that they were written from positions of man in general. 
He maintains that the point of departure of the Manuscripts 
is not the representative of the working class, the working 
people, but the abstract human being postulated by Feuer- 
bach. De Man, in the thirties, and the contemporary critics 
of Marxism, 2 including the theorists of so-called ethical 
socialism, argue on similar lines. 

Such statements are a deliberate refusal to consider the 
true ideas of the Manuscripts, the links with preceding 
works, in which Marx showed himself to be an ideologist of 



1 P. Bigo, Marxisms el humanisme, Paris, 1953, p. 34. 

2 For a detailed critique of their views see the works of T. I. Over- 
man, L. N. Pazhitnov, E. M. Sitnikov referred to in the present book. 
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the proletariat, and also their links with the later works 
of mature Marxism. 

By substituting the abstract human being for the concept 
of “worker” the opponents of Marxism simultaneously 
negate the concrete socio-political meaning that Marx 
instilled in the concept of the “alienated human being”, and 
declare alienation to be an eternal attribute of mankind in 
general. They follow this up by proclaiming alienation to 
be the theoretical basis of humanism, the central concept of 
its philosophy. And since Marx, according to them, is 
supposed to have renounced the concept of alienation after 
arriving at the materialist understanding of history, he is 
then said to have — broken with humanism! 

In reality, as has been shown in the above analysis, Marx 
never regarded alienation as an eternal attribute of an 
abstract human being existing outside history, conditioned 
by man’s biological peculiarities as a living being. Nor does 
he renounce the category of alienation in his later works, 
written from positions of the materialist understanding of 
history. This concept is used by Marx and Engels in The 
German Ideology, in Capital , in ‘Theories of Surplus-Value 
and other works of the 1 850s and 60s. 



2. Problem of Humanism in Capital 
and Other Works of Developed Marxism 1 

In The German Ideology the founders of Marxism give a 
general definition of the concept of “alienation”. Alienation, 
they write, is “. . . fixation of social activity, . . . consolidation 
of what we ourselves produce into an objective power above 
us, growing out of our control, thwarting our expectations, 
bringing to naught our calculations” 2 . Noting that alienation 
is one of the chief elements in all previous historical 
development, Marx and Engels stress that as a social force 
it acts in relation to individuals as an alien power that 
stands beyond them and of whose origins and tendencies 
they have no knowledge. In The German Ideology Marx 

1 In this section I analyse only some of the basic questions connected 
with the development of Marxist-Leninist theory of humanism. The 
other problems of man arc dealt with as a whole in subsequent chapters. 

2 K. Marx and F. Engels, The German Ideology, Moscow, 1968, p. 45. 



and Engels freed themselves of many of Feuerbachs 
concepts to which they had resorted in the Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. 

Investigating the problem of alienation in the works of 
Marx, the Soviet professor, I. S. Narsky, writes: “In The 
German Ideology we see the embryo of the discovery, 
which Marx was to formulate quite definitely in Capital , 
that the secret of alienation lay in the duality of labour itself, 
namely, in the possibility of the alienation of abstract labour 
from concrete labour, which in the conditions of private 
property leads to a succession ol disastrous consequences. 
Marx also examines the problem of man in the economic 
works of the fifties and sixties already indicated. In a rough 
draft of the 1857-1858 manuscript of A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy Marx regards alienation as 
a socio-economic category of capitalism, as the relation of 
labour to its objective conditions and hence to the objectivity 
created by labour itself, as to another person’s property. The 
works of 1857-1859 also have value for us because they 
criticise the conception of the abstract human being, con- 
vincingly reveal the weakness of bourgeois anthropologism 
and the illusory nature of the humanism based upon it. 

The key work, however, in the development of the 
Marxist conception of humanism is Marx's Capital. 

The problem of man, so brilliantly postulated in the 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, acquired 
in Capital a profound scientific substantiation and develop- 
ment based on the materialist understanding of history, on 
investigation of the objective laws of development of capital- 
ism, of the whole system of bourgeois society, its politics, 
ideology, moral relations and so on. 

Of course, Marx did not give and could not have given 
in Capital a special, integrated and logically complete 
exposition of the problem of man. But this cannot be 
regarded as a basis for denying the scientific postulation and 
elaboration of the problem in this monumental work of 
Marxism. On the contrary, the fundamental aim of Marx’s 
investigation of capitalist society was, as is well known, 
profound and comprehensive scientific substantiation ol the 



1 I. S. Narsky, The Category of Alienation in “Capital” and Other 
Works of Marx (in Russian). See Marx’s Capital. 
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need to overcome the antagonistic character of progress in 
this soicety: the contradictions between the development of 
the productive forces of society and the interests of the 
working people, their freedom, proof of the historical 
necessity of communism as “real humanism”. 

“Marx sharply stresses the bad sides of capitalist 
production,” wrote Engels, “but with equal emphasis clearly 
proves that this social form was necessary to develop the 
productive forces of society to a level which will make 
possible an equal development worthy of human beings for 
all members of society .” 1 

The whole of Capital is intimately bound up with the 
problem of man. 

As we have noted, here, too, Marx uses the concept of 
“alienation”, particularly in analysing the socio-economic 
aspect of the problem. It is used both to characterise labour, 
its conditions in capitalist society and the conditions of its 
reproduction, and also in the wider socio-economic plane, 
to analyse value, to expose the antagonism of capitalist 
production, and to consider the tendencies of the process 
of accumulation in their other aspects. But in Capital the 
concept of alienation emerges in a more highly crystallised 
form, a form more closely interpreted from the standpoint 
of historical materialism. Marx proved that wage labour is 
labour that is alienated from itself, “which stands confronted 
by the wealth it has created as alien wealth, by its own 
productive power as the productive power of its product, 
by its enrichment as its own impoverishment and by its 
social power as the power of society .” 2 

Naturally Marx does not confine himself to the category 
of alienation but makes wide use of the wealth of economic, 
political and philosophical concepts he has already evolved 
for analysing the various aspects of the problem of man. 
He skilfully exposes, for example, the anti -humanist nature 
of the social division of labour under capitalist conditions, 
the way man is disintegrated and turned into a partial 
function of the social division and of labour, the way the 



1 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works (in three volumes), 
Moscow, 1909, Vol. 2, p. 152. 

2 Karl Marx, 'Theories of Surplus-Value, Moscow. 1971, Part III, 

p. 268. 
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worker is turned into a kind of living, conscious appendage 
of the machine, and so on. 

Marx shows the close connection between the capitalist 
alienation of labour and capitalist exploitation and its other 
concomitants. But in Capital , as distinct from the Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, the problem of man 
is dealt with on the basis of such class concepts as the 
political economy of capitalism, as surplus value, abstract 
and concrete labour, their dialectics, surplus labour time and 
free time, the dialectics of forms of value, commodity 
fetishism, etc. In the course of his criticism of the fetishist 
mystification of the whole system of social relations of 
capitalism, illusory forms of consciousness and so on, Marx 
scientifically proves that man’s alienation in capitalist 
society has its roots in surplus value. 

Analysis of capitalist society brings Marx to the conclu- 
sion that capitalism destroys man’s intrinsic worth, that 
it threatens . - by suppressing his detail-function, to make 
him superfluous ”. 1 

Every line of Capital implies a deeply-felt concern over 
the wholesale crippling of the mass of the people, over the 
“Timur-Tamerlanish prodigality of human life '’, 2 concern 
for those who become superfluous in a society created by 
their labour. No wonder the ideologists of present-day 
imperialism so zealously deny the significance of the problem 
of man in Capital. 

In this fundamental work the economic aspect of the 
problem of man is treated in organic unity with its philo- 
sophico-ethical and socio-political aspects. As we have seen 
earlier, there was a similar unity in the Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, where economic analysis 
of the problem of alienation was also supplemented by a 
consideration of the philosophical problem of man’s essence 
and the conditions of his existence. This part of the 
Manuscripts forms a kind of philosophical hymn to man, to 
his role and purpose in life, and undoubtedly lends them 
their humanist significance. But in the Manuscripts the 
problem of the conflict between man’s essence and his 
existence is posed only in general terms. In Capital this 

1 K. Marx, Capital, Moscow, 1965, Vol. 1, p. 487. 

2 Ibid.., p. 263. 
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problem is based on a profound and searching analysis of 
capitalist society, the laws of its development, its political 
superstructure, bourgeois law, morality, religion and so on. 

Of immense significance to the Marxist conception of 
man developed in Capital are the propositions on mans social 
nature, on his political activity and on social practice. 

As Lucien Seve rightly says, “behind the economic cate- 
gories of the distinction between concrete and abstract 
labour, the value of labour power and the size of wages, the 
division of labour, the influence of money, the production 
of absolute and relative surplus value, the general law of 
capitalist accumulation there stand active human indi- 
viduals .” 1 

Marx’s treatment of the question of freedom is linked 
with the philosophico-ethical aspect of the problem. In 
Capital it goes beyond the traditional framework of abstract 
ethics and formal law. Marx poses the problem on the basis 
of socio-historical relations. He examines it in both the 
broad socio-historical plane connected with dialectical 
historical progress in the development of society and in the 
concrete plane of the totality of economic, socio-political, 
legal, moral, religious and other ideological relations of 
bourgeois society. All these aspects are shown to be con- 
nected with human activity and are illuminated by the 
beacon light of Marx’s humanism. 

Marx’s understanding of freedom implies activity aimed 
at creating real conditions for the free, all-round develop- 
ment and flowering of man’s individuality. Hence its pro- 
found humanist essence. It is not a matter of formal legal 
freedom or of the abstract ethical freedom of the will, but 
of the free integral development of man as the aim of 
communism. 

In the third volume of Capital , Marx linked the question 
of the development of the productive forces of society with 
expansion and satisfaction of man’s needs, with the problem 
of freedom and necessity, and advanced the idea of the 
development of human energy as the “end in itself” of the 
future communist society, pointing out that the basic 
requisite of such development was shortening of the work- 
i ng day . 2 M arx developed the Ricardian socialists’ conjecture 

1 L. Seve, Marxisme et theorie de la personality, pp. 184-185. 

2 K. Marx, Capital, Moscow, 1966, Vol. Ill, p. 820. 
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that free time should become the true wealth of socialist 
society. 

“When. . . free time” he wrote, “ceases to exist in its 
antagonistic form, then on the one hand the needs of the 
social individual will become the measure of the time that 
must be spent on work, while on the other hand the devel- 
opment of the productive forces will take place at such 
speed that, although production will be calculated to provide 
wealth for all, the free time of all will increase. For true 
wealth is the developed productive power of all individuals. 
Free time not work time will then be the measure of 
wealth. . . free time — comprising both leisure and time for 
more elevated activity — must, of course, make a different 
person of him who possesses it. . . .’ 1 

Both in their individual works and when writing in 
collaboration, the founders of Marxism subjected to pro- 
found and penetrating criticism from positions of the 
materialist understanding of history the anthropological 
conception of man and anthropological humanism as a 
whole; they gave the first scientific definition of the essence 
of man, enunciated valuable ideas revealing the essence of 
and interconnection between the concepts of man, individual 
and individuality. In a series of economic and historical 
studies they substantiated the role of the individual as the 
subject of the historical process, as an active creative force, 
and on this plane threw light on the problem of the interac- 
tion of the individual and society, gave grounds for 
assuming that the development of the mass of the people, 
and hence the working individual, proceeds according to 
certain laws, and formulated programmatic propositions on 
the role of the class struggle of the proletariat and all the 
working people in realising mankind’s humanist ideals, in 
emancipating the workers and in developing their civil and 
moral awareness. 

* si- * 

We have examined only the basic problems connected with 
the Marxist-Leninist conception of man, with communist 
humanism. But even this brief analysis shows how unfound- 
ed are attempts to confine Marx’s humanism to the Economic 

1 K. Marx and F. Engels, Works, 2nd Russ, ed., Vol. 46. Part II, 
pp. 217, 221. 
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and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 and deny the humanism 
of the “mature” Marx, to break up the whole and integrated 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine on humanism, to distort the 
humanist legacy left by Marx, Engels and Lenin and set one 
against the other. 

As regards the theoretical side of the question, these 
attempts may sometimes be attributed to a failure to under- 
stand the essence of the Marxist-Leninist theory of 
humanism, to ignorance of how it differs in principle from 
narrow psychological and other idealist conceptions. But 
theory scarcely comes into this, for it is quite obvious that 
the problem of man, the problem of humanism is treated as 
an integral whole in the works of the founders of Marxism- 
Leninism. This wholeness is indisputable despite the fact 
that some of the problems involved were postulated and 
worked out at different times and with different aims in 
view, in the course of the investigation of various urgent 
problems of theory and practice. Many aspects of the 
problem, particularly the sociological, socio-political and, to 
some extent, the ethical aspects, were examined and analysed 
by the founders of Marxism-Leninism in organic connection 
with their analysis of bourgeois society and its ideology, in 
connection with the practice of the class struggle of the 
proletariat and the whole mass of the working people, in 
connection with the tasks of the socialist revolution, the 
formulation of the aims and principles of the communist 
social system, the theory of scientific communism. 

Accordingly I feel it is necessary to consider in greater 
detail the truly significant role played by the scientific 
humanist legacy of Engels and Lenin in establishing and 
developing an integrated Marxist theory of humanism. The 
need to do so becomes even more apparent if one takes into 
account the fact that in the anti-Marxist and anti-communist 
literature of recent years their actual role and significance 
have been particularly actively attacked, distorted and put 
in opposition to the teaching of Marx. 

Bourgeois Marxologists and revisionists endeavour, for 
example, to counterpose their own invented “scientist” trend 
in the development of Marxism, which they connect with 
the name of Engels, to the “naturalistic” humanism of Marx. 

The well-known anti-communist lring Fetscher tries to 
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“prove” that, unlike Marx, an advocate of abstract, non-class 
humanism, Engels, particularly in Anti-Diihring, converts 
philosophy into a “proletarian world outlook”, ignoring the 
problem of humanism and claiming that his theories are 
scientific. Creating a false antithesis between Marx and 
Engels, he writes that for Marx everything was concentrated 
in man, while the actually existing external world was 
allegedly of no importance. Fetscher then tries very hard 
to counterpose Marx and Lenin. Lenin, he declares, continued 
the work of Engels and gave an even more dogmatic form 
to dialectical materialism and the proletarian world out- 
look as a whole. 1 

Fetscher has his supporters, who also try to place Marx s 
humanism in opposition to the “scientism of Engels. Using 
almost the same expressions, E. Fischer writes, for 
example, that Engels created a “new” version of Marxism 
which is supposed to ignore the problem of man, of human- 
ism, and is based solely on cognition of the laws of the 
external world. Gounterposing the problem of man to science, 
E. Fischer regards Marxism merely as a “philosophy of 
man”, based 'on the category of alienation. For Marx, he 
maintains, the problem of alienation was central .- 

Unfounded though they are, the claims that Engels and, 
later, Lenin rejected the problem of man, rejected humanism, 
have their methodological “basis”. They proceed from the 
“traditional” split between the problem of man and science, 
from the interpretation of the problem of man on the 
abstract-ethical, psychological, abstract-humanist plane. It is 
no accident therefore that remarks about the so-called 
“scientist trends” in Marxism usually involve an initial 
distortion of Marx’s conception of humanism, its interpreta- 
tion as “naturalist” humanism. 

But the point is that Marx and Engels completely over- 
came the theoretical and historical limitations of the reli- 
gious-idealist and anthropological conceptions^ of man held 
by their predecessors and contemporaries. Criticising the 
quasi-humanist theories of the Young Hegelians, Feuerbach, 
and Proudhon, and various petty-bourgeois individualistic, 

1 I. Fetscher, Karl Marx and Materialismus. Von der Philosophic 
des Proletariats zur proletarisch&n Weltanschauung. Munehen, 1967, 

2 E. Fischer, Was Marx wirklich sagtc, Wien, Moldcn, 1968. 
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anarchistic conceptions, Marx and Engels did not renounce 
the problem of man, of humanism, but on the contrary built 
up their own conception of a scientific, revolutionary human- 
ism of action. On the basis of a materialist understanding 
of history they produced a consistently scientific interpreta- 
tion of the whole gamut of philosophical, ethical, social, 
economic and other questions involved in the problem of 
man. It was on this basis that for the first time in the history 
ol humanist teaching they blended humanism and. science. 

It is known that Engels quite independently, even before 
he began to collaborate with Marx, had turned away from 
idealism towards materialism, from revolutionary democrat- 
ism to communism. In the course of this transition, even 
before he met Marx, he had perceived the role of economic 
relations as the foundation of ruthless exploitation and 
spiritual stultification of the masses and the individual. 
While I was in Manchester, it was tangibly brought home 
to me that the economic facts, which have so far played 
no role or only a contemptible one in the writing of history, 
are, at least in the modern world, a decisive historical force; 
that they form the basis of the origination of the present- 
day class antagonisms; that these class antagonisms, in the 
countries where they have become fully developed, thanks 
to large-scale industry, hence especially in England, are in 
their turn the basis of the formation of political parties and 
of party struggles, and thus of all political history .” 1 
Engels arrived at the problem of humanism on the basis 
of a comprehensive study of the economic and social 
condition of the British proletariat, the social movement on 
the continent, and also under the impact of socialist ideas 
in France, Germany and Switzerland. 

Such works of Engels as the Letters from Wuppertal , 

I he Condition of the Working Class in England , Letters 
from London , and particularly the Outlines of a Critique 
of Political Economy , the articles “Successes of the Move- 
ment for Social Reform on the Continent”, “The Position 
of England” and others, are highly relevant to any study 
of Engels’ ideas on humanism. 

Independently, before meeting Marx, Engels linked the 



K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Z Uorlis (in three volumes), 
Moscow, 1970, Vol. 3, p. 178. 
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emancipation of mankind with the class struggle ol the 
proletariat, as a progressive social force, revealed the 
humanist character of the aim of its struggle and the unity 
between the interests of the proletariat and the interests 
of all the working people. 

When discussing Engels ideas, which are of immense 
importance in the deveiopment ol the Marxist philosophical 
conception of man, one must pay particular attention to his 
understanding of the problem of man’s intrinsic nature, the 
dialectic of essence and existence, the essence of alienation, 
the role of the practical activity of the subject, the philoso- 
phical conception of freedom, his criticism of abstract 
anthropologism and the abstract humanism connected with it. 

Engels made a broad study of the problem of man both 
in its socio-economic, political and also its philosophico- 
ethical aspects. He examined it on the plane of the existing 
social relations of capitalism and the social consequences of 
the laws of its development. Characterising the Outlines of 
a Critique of Political Economy , Lenin wrote that in them 
Engels . .examined the principal phenomena ol the con- 
temporary economic order from a socialist standpoint, 
regarding them as necessary consequences of the rule of 
private property .” 1 

In this respect Engels also specifically analysed the social 
consequences of the social division of labour in societies 
composed of antagonistic classes, particularly capitalist 
society. He investigated the problem of labour, its signifi- 
cance and character. He enunciated valuable ideas on the 
alienation of man’s intrinsic nature in the sphere of 
capitalist production, in enforced labour. Later, in the course 
of his creative collaboration with Marx, Engels gave a pro- 
found analysis of this problem in his study of the origin of 
the family, private property and the state. Using a wealth 
of factual material, he succeeded in revealing the ruthless 
exploitation of labour, particularly that of women and 
children, under capitalism, in showing how capitalism 
turned man into a commodity, how in the conditions of 
private property and competition labour is converted from 
being a creative factor into a force that destroys those who 
perform it. 

1 V. T. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 2, p. 24. 
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His further economic and historical studies led him to 
generalisations of a deeper theoretical nature. In this he 
was undoubtedly helped by his collaboration with Marx, 
which prompted a more profound theoretical postulation and 
more comprehensive scientific analysis of a whole series of 
questions raised by the problem of humanism. These are to 
be found in such works written in collaboration with Marx 
as 7 he Holy Family, The German Ideology, Manifesto of 
the Communist Party, and also in Engels’ independent 
works 'The Housing Question, ‘The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State, Anti-Duhring, Ludwig 
Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Philosophy, 
and many letters and articles. 

fn complete unanimity with Marx, Engels believed that 
progress in antagonistic class society, particularly in bour- 
geois society, was bound to take contradictory form. “Since 
the exploitation of one class by another is the basis of 
civilisation, its whole development moves in a continuous 
contradiction. Every advance in production is at the same 
time a retrogression in the condition of the oppressed class, 
that is, of the great majority. What is a boon for the one 
is necessarily a bane for the other; each new emancipation 
of one class always means a new oppression of another class. 
The most striking proof of this is furnished by the introduc- 
tion of machinery, the effects of which are well known 
today.” 1 

The contradictory nature of progress in society based on 
private property is vividly confirmed in the conditions of 
modern scientific and technological progress in the capitalist 
world. 

Their materialist understanding of history helped Marx 
and Engels to prove the reactionary role of the bourgeoisie, 
the idea that the existence of a ruling exploiting class 
becomes every day a greater obstacle on the path towards 
the development and use of the productive forces, science 
and art in the interests of the whole of society. 

In full agreement with Marx, Engels wrote of the aliena- 
tion of man’s intrinsic nature, of his enslavement in capital- 
ist society by the products of his own activity, which become 



1 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected. Works (in three volumes), 
Moscow, 1970, Vol. 3, p. 333. 
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social forces that are estranged from him. In this respect 
Engels’ analysis of the state as a machine in the hands of 
the exploiting class for the suppression of the oppressed, 
exploited class, his exposure of hypocritical bourgeois 
democracy, are of theoretical value. 

Despite the assertions of the ideological opponents of 
Marxism, Engels, like Marx, never regarded alienation as 
a permanent biological feature of man. Over this question 
he was true to the principles of dialectical materialism and 
regarded alienation as a product ol the historical develop- 
ment of society. Like Marx, Engels proceeded from the fact 
that the objective basis for disposing of human alienation 
is the abolition of private property and the establishment 
of social ownership of the means of production, the elimina- 
tion of exploitation of man by man. 

Ruthlessly criticising the Malthus theory, Engels wrote: 
“Through this theory we have come to know the deepest 
degradation of man, his dependence on the realm of com- 
petition. It has shown us how in the last instance private 
property has turned man into a commodity whose produc- 
tion and destruction also depend solely on demand; how the 
system of competition has thus slaughtered, and daily 
continues to slaughter, millions of men. All this we have 
seen, and all this drives us to the abolition of this degrada- 
tion of mankind through the abolition of private property, 
competition and the opposing interests. ’ l 

Clearly these striking humanist thoughts could have been 
written only by a scientific revolutionary for whom the 
interests of mankind, the emancipation of man were not 
merely a subject of theoretical research but an aim in 
life. 

In diametrical opposition to Malthus, Engels wrote that 
man’s power to produce was unlimited. With profound faith 
in the effectiveness of human action he maintained that 
capital increased every day, that manpower increased with 
the growth of population and science daily brought the 
forces of nature more and more under man’s control. 'T his 
immeasurable productive capacity, handled with conscious- 
ness and in the interest of all, would soon reduce to a 



1 In an Appendix to K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
scripts of 1844 , Moscow, 1967, p. 1S6. (Emphasis added— M.P.) 
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minimum the labour falling to the share of mankind. Left 
to competition, it does the same, but within a context of 
antitheses .” 1 



In ascribing “metaphysical ontologism” to Engels, the 
critics of Marxist-Lcninist humanism are trying to present 
him as a philosopher who denies man’s active nature and 
reduces his essence to the mechanical sum total of objectively 
existing social relations. 

Engels did indeed take full account of the significance of 
social relations in man’s formation and development. He 
was exceptionally profound and versatile in uncovering the 
negative effect of the whole system of private-property, 
capitalist social relations in the problem of man, in the 
condition and development of the working people. He 
vividly and convincingly described the role and significance 
of communist social relations in the evolution of a free 
and fully developed individual. But, like Marx, and later 
Lenin, Engels considered social relations in their dialectical 
unity and interaction with man’s social activity, as the 
result of this activity, its social expression, and proceeded 
from the unity of the objective and subjective. Engels was 
concerned with the living and manifold process of human 
activity, the social interrelationships in which man is 
formed. 

As we know, the founders of Marxism by the very logic 
of their struggle against idealism and Feuerbach’s anthro- 
pologism continually stressed the significance of social 
relations, the objective laws of historical development. But 
none of them ever took up a position of “metaphysical 
ontologism’’ or “economic determinism”. 

Criticising the anti-scientific conceptions of the Young 
Hegelians, Engels wrote in collaboration with Marx in the 
Holy Family : “ History does nothing , it ‘possesses no 
immense wealth’, it ‘wages no battles’. It is man, real living- 
man, that does all that, that possesses and fights; ‘history’ is 
not a person apart, using man as a means for its own partic- 
ular aims; history is nothing but the activity of man pursu- 
ing his aims .” 2 

1 K. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, Moscow, 
1967, p. 1S2. 

- K. Marx and F. Engels, The Holy Family or Critique of Critical 
Critique, Moscow, 1956, p. 125. 
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In the light of what has been said so far it is not hard 
to see the futility of the attempts of certain Western 
philosophers to ascribe to Marxism a passive, contemplative 
attitude towards reality, to identify the Marxist under- 
standing of the correlation between subject and object with 
the interpretation offered by Feuerbach and other metaphys- 
ical materialists. In his book Marxism of the twentieth 
Century Roger Garaudy clearly urges us to go back to 
Fichte for the principle of activity. He claims that Fichte 
sets Marxists an example of how to link “the two ends of 
the chain — morality and society”. Yet it is quite incompre- 
hensible how Fichte could have solved this problem from 
the standpoint of idealism and voluntarism! In passing it 
may be noted that Garaudy needed this “enrichment” of 
Marxism with Fichteanism in order to “synthesise” Marxism 
with the modern idealist conceptions that absolutise the 
individual and his freedom. Garaudy asks himself whether 
it is not possible “inspired by the efforts of Fichte, to join 
the two ends of the chain, to engage and absorb the demand 
of Sartre, making it an element of our own thought” 1 . In 
reply to this it can be stated quite definitely that Marxist 
philosophy from the very beginning took the form of a 
philosophy of the revolutionary transformation of reality 
by man and for man, and clearly has no need of Fichte or 
of Sartre to “enrich itself” with the principle of scientif- 
ically cognised subjectivity, activity. 

The principle of the activity of the subject, his creative 
role, is organically connected with and based on the Marxist 
interpretation of the role of labour. It was Marx and 
Engels who first scientifically substantiated the decisive role 
of labour, of practical activity in man’s development. Unlike 
the bourgeois economists, who regarded labour merely as a 
source of wealth, Marx and Engels, while not denying this 
side of it, looked upon labour as the characteristic attribute 
of man and human society, as the practical activity in which 
man manifests his intrinsic nature. 

To recapitulate, there is every justification for recognising 
the immense and exceptional part played by Engels, both 
as a young man and in his maturity, in seeking in collabora- 
tion with Marx a new, scientific conception of man, of 



1 R. Garaudy, Marxisme du XX «* siecle, Paris, 1966, p. 91. 
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communist humanism, in substantiating its fundamental 
positions. 

All attempts to present Engels as a ' scientist” who had 
no time for the problem of man and set it apart from the 
framework of scientific knowledge are far-fetched and 
cannot stand up to criticism. Alone at first, and later with 
his great friend and co-philosopher Marx, Engels worked 
tirelessly to put on a scientific basis the ways and means 
of achieving real well-being and happiness for man, his 
freedom, his complete self-realisation and all-round devel- 
opment. 



3. Unity of the Philosophical, 

Social and Anthropological Aspects 

of the Problem of Lenin’s Theoretical Legacy 

From various philosophical and political positions and in 
various forms the ideological opponents of Marxism- 
Leninism are doing all they can to propagate the idea that 
Lenin ignored the problem of man, the problem of human- 
ism. As we have already noted, this is the aim they pursue 
by their allegations that there have been two opposed trends 
in the development of Marxism: the “anthropological 

humanism” of the “early” Marx and the “positivist-scientist” 
trend said to have been launched by Engels and continued 
by Plekhanov and Lenin; and that Marx's “naturalist 
humanism” and Lenin’s “epistemological determinism” or 
“epistemological realism” are incompatible. 

In his article, On the Interpretation of Marx’s ' Thought , 
G. Lichtheirn, for instance, having defined Marxism as 
“anthropological naturalism”, casually reduces Lenin’s 
significance to a substantiation merely of “epistemological 
realism”. Taking this artificially created “foundation” as the 
basis of his argument, he proclaims the “absence” of any 
connection between Marx’s understanding of conscious 
mental activity as an aspect of practice and Lenin’s “epistem- 
ological determinism”. The theory of reflection enunciated 
in Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, Lichtheirn 
blandly declares, is “incompatible with the Marxist stand- 
point”, and emerged “from the accidental problem of work- 
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ing out a new theoretical basis for the natural sciences’ 1 
which, he claims, was of no interest to Marx. Lichtheirn 
similarly maintains that “this theory also differs from 
Engels’ point of view because for Engels materialism does 
not mean the same thing as epistemological realism.” 2 

It is not only the bourgeois students of Marx, unfortunate- 
ly, who are developing the false idea of two contradictory 
stages in the development of Marxism-Leninism — Marx’s 
“anthropological humanism” and the “scientism” and 
“metaphysical ontologism” of Engels and Lenin. This view 
is shared by some philosophers in the socialist countries, 
particularly Yugoslavia. 

“In dialectical materialism there are difficulties that do 
not fit in with Marx’s conception of humanism,” writes 
G. Pctrovic. “. . .The theory of reflection contradicts Marx’s 
understanding of man as the essence of practice.” 3 This idea 
is repeated by M. Markovic, who maintains that the con- 
ception of “reflection” is not characteristic of Marx’s active 
philosophical conccption. 

Thc counterposing of Marx’s “naturalism-humanism” to 
Lenin’s alleged “ontologism” and “epistemology” is organic- 
ally connected with the denial of the dialectical materialist 
interpretation of the question of the interconnection between 
the subject and the object as the methodological basis of the 
problem of man, with repudiation of dialectical and 
historical materialism as a whole. It is well known, for in- 
stance, that a number of Yugoslav and other philosophers 
refuse to consider this basic question of philosophy, believ- 
ing that any attempt to do so involves the “positivist- 
scientist” trend in Marxism, the “schematic” and “dogmatic” 
division of all philosophers into idealists and materialists. 

Actually, of course, it is not a matter of schematism and 
dogmatism, which have been thoroughly criticised in con- 
temporary Marxist-Leninist philosophical literature, but of 
a fundamental repudiation of the basic question of philos- 
ophy, of the materialist understanding of history. The 
philosophers who adopt these positions maintain that there 
can be no question of an objective reality as something 

1 Georg Lichtheirn, On the Interpretation of Marx's Thought . In: 
Marx and the Western World, Notre Dame-London, 1967, p. 10. 

2 Ibid. 

;i Praxis , Zagreb, 1965, No. 4-5, pp. 615-16. 
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existing outside and independent of human consciousness. 
Being can be revealed only through “free creative action” 
in which, it is claimed, the contradiction between the 
material and the ideal is eliminated. On this 'basis the 
determining factors are held to be the ‘"human world , 
“man as the free and creative essence of practice”, “human 
existence” understood as “free creative activity”, while the 
central object of philosophy is “the essential nature of man” 
and the problems connected with his existence: the problems 
of “practice” of “alienation”, the “meaning of life”, 
“creative freedom” and so on. 

Repudiation of the dialectical-materialist interpretation 
of the basic question of philosophy, recognition of an 
identity between being and thought, leads to the repudiation 
of the dialectic of subject-object relationship, to subjectiv- 
ism in treating the whole problem of man and humanism. 
Such positions provide a wide basis for a link-up with 
various idealist trends in modern Western philosophy, 
particularly neo-Freudism, existentialism, Husserlianism and 
various forms of irrationalism. A “base” is thus created for 
an amalgam of “early” Marxism and the above trends long 
ago initiated by E. Frommc, Jean-Paul Sartre and other 
Western philosophers. Indisputably, any of them are at 
liberty to make any amalgam they choose. But this is not 
Marxism. And their vain attempts to ascribe “metaphys- 
ical ontologism” to Lenin will not stand up to any cri- 
ticism. 

It is known that Lenin did not absolutise the antithesis 
between existence and thought. “Of course,” he wrote, “even 
the antithesis of matter and mind has absolute significance 
only within the bounds of a very limited field — in this case 
exclusively within the bounds of the fundamental epistemo- 
logical problem of what is to be regarded as primary and 
what as secondary. Beyond these bounds the relative 
character of this antithesis is indubitable .” 1 

This proposition of Lenin’s shows how far he was from 
the metaphysical ontologism that his modern critics so as- 
siduously ascribe to him, basing themselves on and 
absolutising a certain metaphysical interpretation of the 
problem given in philosophical and particularly popular- 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 147. 



science literature published in the USSR and other countries 
in past years. 

Lenin’s emphasis on the relative nature of the anti- 
thesis of matter and mind beyond the bounds of the funda- 
mental epistemological problem has tremendous metho- 
dological significance for a correct understanding of the 
dialectic of subject and object as the theoretical basis of the 
problem of man, for analysis and interpretation of the role 
of social relations, the social environment, for forming a 
philosophical conception of man, and particularly in discus- 
sing his essential nature. 

Lenin s theory of reflection, of epistemology, is organically 
connected with the dialectical-materialist understanding and 
solution of the ontological problem. 

Comprehensive study of Lenin’s philosophical legacy 
shows that he regarded cognition as “. . .the eternal, endless 
approximation of thought to the object. The reflection of 
nature in man’s thought must be understood not ‘lifelessly’, 
not ‘abstractly’, not devoid of movement, not without con- 
tradictions, but in the eternal process of movement, the aris- 
ing of contradictions and their solution ”. 1 

Ignoring this proposition of Lenin’s, the opponents of 
dialectical materialism base their arguments on the over- 
simplified and sometimes really dogmatic interpretations of 
the theory of reflection published some time ago. While 
passing over in complete silence some recently published 
very good works by Soviet and other Marxist writers, they 
brand the Leninist theory of reflection as the theoretical 
basis of conformism and positivism, juxtaposing cognition 
of the objective laws of the development of society to “free”, 
“creative” activity of the subject, to practice. 

From the point of view of method it must be said that 
in this field the question is always postulated in a one-sided 
metaphysical way. But it is not so much a matter of mistakes 
in method or logic; the main trouble is the repudiation of 
materialist positions in cognition, in the one-sided concep- 
tion which, as P. V. Kopnin rightly puts it, leads “. . .to what 
is, essentially, the complete separation of thought from 
objective reality ”. 2 

1 Ibid., Vol. 38, p. 195. 

2 P. V. Kopnin, Lenin’s Philosophical Ideas and Logic, Nauka 
Publishers, Moscow, 1969, p. 152 (in Russian). 
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The ontological and epistemological positions in Marxism- 
Leninism are unified. The repudiation of “epistemological 
realism” or, in other words, of the Leninist dialectical- 
materialist theory of cognition, implies denial of the 
significance of the objective world, and, as applied to the 
problem of man, to the dialectics of the essence and 
activity of man, it means denying the significance and 
need to know objective social relations, the laws of their 
development. But only the dialectical-materialist cognition 
of these relations, cognition on the basis of correct reflection 
of the laws of development of the social processes, makes 
it possible to overcome the limitations of the pre-Marxian 
conceptions, to extend the problem of man beyond the 
bounds of anthropological, idealist theories. Only scientific 
cognition of the dialectics of the individual and society 
makes it possible to overcome the various utopian illusions 
and link up the problem of man with real social relations 
and, on this basis, with critical, practical revolutionary 
activity by men in the shape of classes, parties, masses and 
individuals. 

It follows that the dialectical-materialist aspect of the 
problem of man is organically connected and united with 
the practical activity of people understanding and trans- 
forming the world, with practical social struggle, with the 
revolutionary activity of the mass of the people. 

It therefore seems to me completely wrong to claim, as do 
some philosophers abroad, that the theory of cognition was 
built up and expounded by Lenin in the form of a purely 
metaphysical theory of reflection, and that this has led to 
underestimation of the active side of the subject, of 
practice. 

In recent years the question of Lenin’s attitude to the 
practical activity of the subject, to practice, has been con- 
sidered in a number of works by Western philosophers, 
particularly in Roger Garaudy’s book Lenine .' 

At first glance it would appear that Garaudy rightly 
stresses the exceptional importance that Lenin attached to 
the historical initiative of human beings, of the mass of the 
people and of individuals. But one can scarcely agree with 
his assertion that recognition of the historical initiative of 

1 R. Garaudy, Lenine, Paris, 1968. 
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the masses and the individual constitutes the “essence of 
Leninism”. Garaudy also crudely misrepresents Lenin’s 
evolution in declaring that up to 1905 he treated the ques- 
tion of historical development entirely from the positions 
of Karl Kautsky’s metaphysical evolutionism and continued 
to do so mainly up to 1914. One cannot fail to note the fact 
either that Garaudy’s presentation of Lenin’s understanding 
of the principle of activity in his book devoted specifically 
to Lenin is unnecessarily abstract and completely ignores 
such important factors as the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the leading role of the working class and its revolu- 
tionary party. The point is that both in this work and in 
his others, particularly his For a French Model of Socialism 
and Hie Great Turning-Point of Socialism, Garaudy misin- 
terprets the social consequences of the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution and, in effect, writes off the whole ques- 
tion of the leading role of the working class, repudiates 
the role of the revolutionary communist party during the 
period of transition from capitalism to socialism and the 
building of socialist society. In the light of what has been 
said it is not hard to see that Garaudy’s arguments 
about the “historical initiative” of the masses and the 
individual in Leninism dissolve into purely abstract 
assertions. 

In reality, Lenin’s theoretical legacy pays enormous at- 
tention to man’s active side, to his social practical revolu- 
tionary activity. Although Lenin wrote no special treatise 
on the subject, his works, particularly those connected with 
the socialist revolution, with the tasks of building the new 
socialist society, dealt broadly and incisively with the 
problem of the activity of the subject, the working masses 
and the individual. This is one of the main implications of 
Lenin’s ideas on proletarian democracy, on the socialist 
state, on drawing the broad masses into the work of govern- 
ment, and particularly his proposition that “all citizens must 
take part in the work of the courts and in the government 
of the country” 1 , and much else. 

Lenin frequently stressed that the experience of the 
millions can show specific paths and forms of development 




1 V. I. I.enin. Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 135. 
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for the new state, that the decisive condition for the victory 
of socialism is the involvement of the “lowest of the low 
in historical creativity . 1 

Creative human activity is implied in Lenin’s ideas on 
socialist labour as creative human activity, on the need for 
development of the individual’s self-awareness as a citizen, 
on the individual’s ideological-political and moral progress, 
on the mounting role of the masses in the creation of culture 
and hence on the tasks of the cultural revolution, on the 
significance of public opinion, on the need for ruthless 
struggle against all forms of bureaucracy, and many others. 
This is something more than mere epistemological postula- 
tion of the problem of the active side of the subject. It may 
be suggested that this is not an “anthropological” but a social 
postulation of the problem of man. Of course, it is. But it is 
an approach and a genuinely humanistic, theoretical solu- 
tion of the problem that envisages not merely the activity 
of privileged individuals but provision of conditions for the 
all-round creative activity of all members of society. Lenin 
linked the creative activity of the subject, of the millions of 
the working people with the depth and speed of social devel- 
opment, of social progress. 

Lenin believed profoundly in the inexhaustible creative 
potential of man, in the creative abilities of the common 
people crushed by the social oppression of exploiting 
society and spiritually enslaved by it. The theoretical 
expression of this faith was recognition of the decisive role 
of the masses, the working people, in the development of 
history, a recognition that discarded the subjective-idealist 
conception of the “hero” and the “mob”, the contemptu- 
ous, lordly view of the masses as something faceless 
and amorphous, and the aristocratic snobbery towards 
them characteristic of the ideology of modern imperi- 
alism. 

Some critics of Leninism may detect certain elements of 
cosmocentrism in the postulates I have analysed. But those 
critics who counterpose “anthropocentrism” to ‘'cosmocentr- 
ism” do not take into account the special way in which 
Marxism-Leninism deals with the problem of man, the 
organic unity of the social and the anthropological in the 



1 Lenin Miscellany , XI. p. 10 (in Russian). 



Marxist-Leninist conception of humanism. This unity has 
always been determined by the socio-historical practice of 
the masses of the people, the socio-historical practice of 
humanity as a whole. The recognition of this unity was the 
greatest achievement of social science and in no sense implied 
repudiation of the problem of man, “anthropological’ or 
otherwise. On the contrary only this scientific approach to 
the problem made it practically possible for what Lenin 
called the ordinary representative of the masses, and not 
just a few privileged individuals, to reveal his innate 
powers, his gifts and abilities. This lofty aim could be 
achieved, Lenin taught, only in the process of the conscious 
practical revolutionary, creative activity of all members of 
society, collectively and individually. 

The unity of the ontological-epistemological and social 
aspects of the problem of man in Leninism is expressed in 
the active-revolutionary character of communist humanism, 
which will be dealt with in greater detail in the next section. 
Here it is necessary only to point out the great significance of 
any particular interpretation of the concept of practice. 
As has been said, a great many people nowadays are 
writing about practice. Some of the “critics” of Lenin- 
ism ever more persistently concentrate attention on the 
“problem of practice” instead of the basic problem of 
philosophy. Many write of the need to include practice as 
a component of the structure of the individual personality. 
There would not appear to be anything particularly new in 
this last proposal. It is well known that Lenin always urged 
us to judge people not by their words but by their practical 
conduct. Without resorting to philosophical or sociological 
terminology, he always attached great importance to the 
practical activity of the subject. “. . .By what criteria are we 
to judge the real ‘thoughts and feelings’ of real individuals? 
Naturally, there can be only one such criterion— the actions 
of these individuals. And since we are dealing only with 
social ‘thoughts and feelings’, one should add: the social 
actions of individuals, i.e., social facts'^ But the point is 
that in the work of many Western philosophers the concept 
of practice does not go beyond its existentialist interpretation 
and assumes an entirely subjectivist character. This is even 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 405. 
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more intolerable when one is discussing not merely the 
structure of the individual personality but the problem of 
humanism, of man in his humanist aspect. 

The problem of humanism cannot be analysed and solved 
on the basis of a subjectivist interpretation of practice. The 
scientific analysis and theoretical solution of this problem 
demand, as Lenin taught, all-round consideration of the 
socio-hislorical practice of the masses, of the peoples, of 
humanity as a whole. 



4. Active-Revolutionary Character 
of Marxist-Leninist Humanism. 
Criticism of Abstract Humanism 



Having revealed the anti-scientific nature of the idealist 
conceptions of bourgeois humanism based on individualism, 
Marxism-Leninism, as we have seen, linked the question of 
the liberation of the individual with liberation of the whole 
mass of the working people, particularly the working 
class. 

Instead of illusions and abstract dreams of human happi- 
ness, instead of middle-class philanthropy, hollow sentimen- 
tality and compassion for man in general, humanism in 
Marxism-Leninism took the shape of effective revolution- 
ary struggle for the abolition of social conditions condemning 
the majority of mankind to capitalist exploitation, for 
the creation of a higher, communist form of human 
society. 

Thus, for the first time in the history of humanist ideas 
the problem of man, his freedom and his happiness, was 
lifted out of the framework of religious-idealist, abstract- 
ethical and psychological systems and organically linked 
with the struggle and victory of the working class, with 
creation of the highest and most progressive social system 
known to history. This brought about a radical change in 
the nature of humanism and made it effective in the revolu- 
tionary sense. Referring to this feature of proletarian 
humanism, Maxim Gorky wrote: “For the first time in the 
history of mankind genuine love of man is being organised 
as a creative force. It has made its aim the liberation of 
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hundreds of millions of the working people from the in- 
human and senseless power of a tiny minority. . . .” 1 

In their opposition to scientific communism bourgeois 
ideologists and their Right-wing reformist associates have 
tried persistently for a long time to reduce the question of 
communism to a mere abstract-ethical ideal. This, for 
example, is the basis of the whole system of “ethical social- 
ism” evolved by the Right socialists. They deal with the pro- 
blem of the individual, the problem of humanism within the 
same narrow, abstract-ethical framework. 

Regarding the moral problem as primary and self-suffic- 
ing, the idealists ignore or deny the objective historical 
necessity for the establishment of socialism. Having pro- 
claimed socialism merely a moral ideal, they reduce all 
social and political questions of the class struggle ol the 
proletariat to moral questions as well. 

It was no accident, therefore, that the founders of Marx- 
ism took a very firm stand against basing socialism on such 
moral principles as “justice” and “humanity”, against the 
idealistic “derivation” of socialism from “universal love of 
man” and “general human aspirations” on the part of Max 
Stirner 2 and other representatives of petty-bourgeois social- 
ism. “From the State founded on love,” Marx wrote, “which 
is Saint Max’s own fabrication, he here derives communism 
which then, of course, also remains an exclusively Stirnerian 
communism. Saint Sancho knows only egoism on the one 
hand or the claim to receive the loving services, pity and 
alms of people on the other hand. Outside and above this 
dilemma nothing exists for him at all.” 3 

Marx and Engels are particulary sarcastic about the 
attempts of the so-called “true socialists ’ to dissolve social- 
ism and communism into the abstractly interpreted human- 
ism that was perfectly expressed in Hermann Zemmig’s 
article “Communism, Socialism, Humanism”. 

Quoting from this article, “All quibbles about names are 
resolved in humanism ; wherefore communists, wherefore 

1 M. Gorky, Collected Works (in thirty volumes), Vol. 27, p. 235 
(in Russian). 

2 The literary pseudonym of Kaspar Schmidt (1806-1856), a German 
Young Hegelian, an ideologist of bourgeois individualism and anarchism. 

3 K. Marx and F. Engels, 7 he German Ideology, Moscow, 1968, 
p. 230. 
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socialists? We are human beings ,” the founders of Marxism 
added some lines from Heine’s The World Inside Out-. 

Swim not, brothers, against the stream, 

T hat’s only a useless thing ! 

Let us climb up on the ' Templow Hill 
And cry: God save the King! 

And then they ironically exclaim: “Wherefore human 
beings, wherefore beasts, wherefore plants, wherelore 
stones? We are bodies!” 1 

Engels’ True Socialists is written in the same sarcastic 
vein. 

The theoretical basis of these petty-bourgeois abstract, 
humanistic conceptions that were widespread in those days 
was to be found in Feuerbach’ s anthropologism. 

Pre-Marxist social thought relied theoretically on the 
concept of man in the abstract, man in general, divorced 
from all socio-political, economic, legal and other relations, 
and hence from political activity. In such isolation from his 
concrete historical ties man could figure only as a biological 
species, as some immutable and for ever constant quantity. 
Prom the “immutable” nature and mentality of this abstract 
being were derived all political and legal institutions, all 
ethical and aesthetic standards, the whole structure of social 
life. Naturally, therefore, one of the chief aims of the foun- 
ders of Marxism was to overcome this idealist, anti- 
historical conception, and this became a decisive factor in 
the building of a scientific theory of humanism. Engels made 
a tremendous contribution in this field. His profound and 
all-embracing criticism of the concept of “man in the 
abstract” which had occupied so important a place in pre- 
Marxist sociology and ethics, particularly in the philosophy 
of Feuerbach, provided the methodological base for the fur- 
ther criticism of abstract humanism. This criticism was par- 
ticularly effective in its analysis of Feuerbach’s notions of 
the ethics and philosophy of religion. 

Engels showed the lack of substance in Feuerbach’s 
principle of “universal love” and the effort to uphold this 

1 K. Marx and F. Engels, The German Ideology , Moscow, 1968, 

p. 526. 
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principle in a society which by its antagonistic nature can- 
not fail to generate and foster hatred among people be- 
longing to classes with diametrically opposed social interests 
and aspirations. Quite justifiably he reproached Feuerbach 
for, in effect, reproducing and defending hypocritical Chri- 
stian principles that had been totally discredited: Love one 
another — fall into each other’s arms regardless of distin- 
ctions of sex or estate— a universal orgy of reconciliation!” 1 
In his Ludwig Feuerbach Engels firmly defends the class 
character of humanism and morality. Repudiation of class 
analysis and estimation of equality, freedom, good and evil, 
justice and injustice inevitably lead to deception and self- 
deception, to lifeless, contemplative declarations. “. . .The 
Feuerbachian theory of morals fares like all its predecessors. 
It is designed to suit all periods, all peoples and all condi- 
tions, and precisely for that reason it is never and nowhere 
explicable. It remains, as regards the real world, as power- 
less as Kant’s categorical imperative.” 2 

Engels’ criticism of Feuerbach’s abstract humanism is 
logically linked with his criticism of Proudhonism. In his 
work The Housing Question he came out sharply against 
Proudhon’s idea of abstract justice, and said that believing 
in “abstract justice” was like believing in “social phlogis- 
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We thus find that in the works of Marx and Engels the 
problem of man was liberated for the first time from the 
abstract anthropologism that had fettered it, and was ana- 
lysed on the plane of the dialectics of the general and the 
particular in their organic connection with the existing 
social relations and, above all, with class struggle of the 
proletariat, with the practical activity of the individual, 
of classes and masses, with the interests and prospects of 
the development of man and human civilisation and the 



communist future. , 

The founders of Marxism saw the achievement of man s 
free all-round development precisely in the class struggle 
of the proletariat, in the need to abolish capitalism. 

Characteristically, in a letter to Engels of April 30, 1868, 



1 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works 
p. 359. 

2 Ibid., pp. 359-60. 
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Marx writes, expounding the plan of his study of the rate 
of profit: . .we have, in conclusion, the class struggle, 

into which the movement and the smash-up of the whole 
business resolves itself. . . Z’ 1 

Proceeding from the inevitability and significance of the 
class struggle, Marx and Engels, in contrast to the universal 
love advocated by bourgeois and petty-bourgeois socialism, 
resolutely insisted on the need to develop a sense of class 
hatred of the bourgeoisie among the workers. Engels wrote 
in his ‘The Condition of the Working Class in England, 
“Communism stands, in principle, above the breach between 
bourgeoisie and proletariat, recognises only its historic sig- 
nificance for the present, but not its justification for the 
future: wishes, indeed, to bridge over this chasm, to do away 
with all class antagonisms. Hence it recognises as justified, 
so long as the struggle exists, the exasperation of the prole- 
tariat towards its oppressors as a necessity, as the most 
important lever for a labour movement just beginning; but 
it goes beyond this exasperation, because Communism is a 
question of humanity and not of the workers alone.”- With 
this hatred of exploitation and exploiters Marx and Engels 
linked the development of a sense of human dignity among 
the workers, their ability to wage a revolutionary struggle. 
At the same time, while regarding the class struggle of the 
proletariat as a condition of its emancipation, they con- 
stantly stressed the unity of the proletariat’s class interests 
with universal human interests. This idea is expressed in 
the above quotation, in Marx’s and Engels’ definition of the 
proletariat’s historic mission, and in their definition of the 
goals of communist society. 

After Marx and Engels the criticism of abstract human- 
ism was further developed in Lenin’s works In Memory of 
Count Hey den, in his articles on Leo Tolstoi, particularly 
his analysis of Tolstoi’s ethical teaching and in other works. 
While acknowledging him as a great artist, Lenin wrote 
that Tolstoi was nevertheless absurd as a prophet offering 
new recipes for the salvation of humanity. Lenin believed 
that any attempt to idealise Tolstoi’s teaching, his doctrines 

1 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, 

p. 208. 

2 K. Marx and F. Engels, On Britain , Moscow, 1962, p. 334. 



of “conscience” and “universal love”, “non-resistance”, 
abstract “moral perfection” and so on would cause direct 
and far-reaching harm to the revolutionary movement. In 
contrast to the limited and unscientific principles of anth- 
ropological humanism, Marxism-Leninism considers the 
problem of man on the basis of the materialist understanding 
in history. Because it rests on this scientific theoretical 
foundation the Marxist-Leninist solution of the problem of 
man is and remains indissolubly linked with the class strug- 
gle of the proletariat and the whole mass of the working 
people, and in this sense, on the plane of achieving condi- 
tions for the actual realisation of humanism, it is subordi- 
nated to the aims of this struggle — the overthrow of capital- 
ism and the victory of socialism and communism. So the 
“anthropological” and ethical aspects of the problem of 
humanism emerged for the first time in the history of 
humanist studies in unity with the socio-political, practical 
and revolutionary progressive forces of society. 

Developing Marx’s idea that putting genuine humanism 
consistently into practice is connected with the laws of the 
destruction of capitalism and the victory of socialism, Lenin 
started from the proposition that the historical necessity of 
the victory of socialism is determined by objective laws, 
the laws of development of capitalist society operating in- 
dependently of human consciousness. He stressed that the 
historic service rendered by Marxism lies in the conversion 
of socialism from a utopia built on the shifting soil of abstract 
ethical principles into a science based on knowledge of the 
objective laws of historical development. Analysing 
G. Mikhailovsky’s idealist aesthetic postulates, Lenin wrote: 
“It is clear that, applied to sociology, these ideas could 
provide nothing but a utopia or a vapid morality which 
ignores the class struggle going on in society.” 1 

Rejecting the idealist ethical approach to society and 
socialism, Lenin noted that in theory Marxism “. . .subor- 
dinates the ‘ethical standpoint' to the ‘principle of causa- 
lity’; in practice it reduces it to the class struggle”. 2 

The ideological opponents of Marxism-Leninism, the 
representatives of “ethical socialism” and anthropological 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 420. 

2 Ibid., p. 421. 
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humanism see the Marxist-Leninist theory of the class 
struggle as socialism’s “fall from grace”, its repudiation 
of humanism, of the problem of man, scorning of his inte- 
rests, freedom and so on. In reality, however, Marx’s, Engels' 
and Lenin’s development of ideas on the class struggle of 
the proletariat, on the working people as the subject of the 
historical process, on emancipation of the masses from all 
forms of oppression, have been and remain the concrete 
expression of the revolutionary effectiveness of Marxist- 
Leninist humanism. 

In the present-day ideological struggle the connection 
between humanism and the class struggle of the proletariat, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, is a key question. Half a 
century ago it hardly went beyond the bounds of theoretical 
debate, whereas today it is resolved by the practice of 
hundreds of millions of people and, above all, the interna- 
tional working class. 

Life has justly and convincingly castigated all narrow 
anthropological, abstract-ethical, subjective-psychological 
and other conceptions of humanism based on individualism. 
They have all revealed themselves to be bankrupt in the 
lace of the social antagonisms of bourgeois society. 

The historic achievements of socialism in consistently 
solving the problem of man, the growth of civil and nation- 
al self-awareness on the part of the working people of 
the capitalist world and in the countries of the ‘third 
world” are organically linked with the revolutionary move- 
ment of the international proletariat and all the working 
people of our age, with the Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution, with its influence on the course and rate of develop- 
ment of modern history. “Only struggle educates the ex- 
ploited class. Only struggle discloses to it the magnitude of 
its own power, widens its horizon, enhances its abilities, 
clarifies its mind, forges its will.” 1 This splendidly profound 
idea of Lenin’s provides a criterion for determining the 
role of the class struggle in the development of the working 
people as individuals as well. 

Contrary to all the evidence the class struggle is “tradi- 
tionally” treated by the ideological opponents of Marxism- 
Leninism as a factor that destroys the individual, his spiri- 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 241. 
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tual and moral fibre. In reality, however, man’s progress as 
ail individual depends on the interaction of social and indi- 
vidual factors, the key factor being the level of develop- 
ment of man’s “social nature”. 

Juxtaposing the objective necessity of historical develop- 
ment to the moral ideal, the ideologists of anti- communism 
maintain that recognition of the class struggle of the pro- 
letariat and the historical inevitability of the victory of 
socialism justifies all forms of violence and on this illusory 
“basis” they assert that Marxism-Leninism “ignores” the 
moral aspect ol the problem of humanism, and moral val- 
ues in general. 

Yet is it not well known that the political and moral 
ends and means of the struggle of the proletariat, like those 
of all other classes, as a matter of fact, form an organic 
unity i* The truly humanist aims of the proletariat’s class 
struggle, which consist in its unselfish efforts to abolish 
exploitation of man by man and create conditions for the 
free all-round harmonious development of every individual, 
lor the triumph of humane relations, demand similarly 
noble means of struggle. This is why, proceeding from the 
humanist ideas of the proletariat’s struggle for liberation, 
Marx, Engels and Lenin repeatedly pointed out the pos- 
sibility of peaceful means of struggle. Speaking of the 
socialist revolution, the ideologists of the proletariat did 
not regard it as essential under all conditions to use force 
against the bourgeoisie. In 1871 Marx wrote a famous letter 
to Kugelmann in which he admitted the possibility of the 
peaceful development of the revolution in the Britain and 
America of those days. Well known, too, are Marx’s speech 
at a meeting in Amsterdam, Lenin’s propositions on the 
possibility of the peaceful development of revolution in Rus- 
sia following the February Revolution, under conditions of 
dual power, and also after the October Revolution. 

“When there is no reactionary force to be fought against 
there can be no question of the use of any revolutionary 
force,” 1 wrote Frederick Engels. Elaborating on this idea 
after the October Revolution, Lenin said: “Coercion is effec- 
tive against those who want to restore their rule. But at this 
stage the significance of force ends, and after that only 



1 K. Marx, F. Engels, Werke, Bd. 38, S. 489- ( J0. 
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influence and example are effective. We must show the 
significance of communism in practice, by example.’ 1 

Lenin made a strict distinction between the concept of 
“social coercion” and “armed violence”, between “revolu- 
tion” and “war”. He viewed the necessity for the use of 
armed force as means to be adopted in the last resort in 
defence of the revolution, in defence of its gains against 
the violence of the enemies of the revolution. There is no 
place in our ideal, Lenin wrote, for the use of force against 
people. “Our very struggle against the exploiters,” he 
wrote when the Soviets were in power, “was taken from 
experience. If we have sometimes been condemned on ac- 
count of it, we can say, ‘Dear capitalist gentlemen, you have 
only yourselves to blame. If you had not offered such sa- 
vage, senseless, insolent, and desperate resistance, if you 
had not joined in an alliance with the world bourgeoisie, 
the revolution would have assumed more peaceful forms.” 2 
Believing in the unity of the humanist aims of the revo- 
lution and the means of their realisation, Lenin stressed 
that peaceful development of the revolution was to be pre- 
ferred: “That would have been the easiest and the most 
advantageous course for the people. This course would have 

been the least painful ” 3 This truly humanist approach 

to the question of the relation between ends and means 
Lenin extended to the question of the attitude to be adopted 
to war. “We know, we know only too well, the incredible 
misfortunes that war brings to the workers and peasants. 
For that reason our attitude to this question must be most 
cautious and circumspect.” 4 

This approach to the question of war found theoretical 
expression in Lenin’s understanding of the question of 
peaceful coexistence of stales with different social systems, 
which has been developed in the documents published by 
the CPSU and other fraternal parties and the international 
communist movement. 

Distorting Lenin’s positions and Leninism, making profit 
out of the events connected with the cult of Stalin’s persona- 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 31, p. 457. 

* Ibid., Vol. 29, pp. 211-12. 

Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 185. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 148. 
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lity that the Soviet Communist Party has subjected to severe 
criticism, the anti-communists in unison with revisionists of 
every kind rant about the “contradictions” between the 
goals of socialism and the means of achieving them, about 
the “Machiavellianism” of the Communists in choosing 
means to attain their communist ideals and so on. 

In recent years these fantasies have gained wide support 
in “Left” opportunism, particularly in Maoism, in the 
struggle against communist humanism. 

The adventurist position of Maoism over the question of 
socialist revolution, its denial of the possibility of any 
peaceful transition to socialism, the absolutising of forcible 
methods of struggle of the working class, its attitude of 
condominee over the question of thermonuclear war — all 
this is an obvious contradiction to the Marxist-Leninist un- 
derstanding of the question of the use of force, of war and 
revolution, of the unity of attitude towards class and to- 
wards humanity in general. 

The “theoretical” basis of the position of the “Left” re- 
visionists rests on repudiation of the elementary demands 
of dialectics in understanding contemporary reality, in 
analysing the laws of the development of the class struggle 
in modern conditions and in ignoring the new balance of 
forces on the international scene and within the capitalist 
countries. 

Such departures from Marxism-Leninism fully coincide 
with the interest of anti-communism, which resorts to va- 
rious philosophical tricks to persuade the masses that the 
Communists are “blood-thirsty” and “ruthless” and have 
no sense of moral responsibility towards people and man- 
kind in general. But the efforts of the anti-communists are 
futile. Through experience of life itself the peoples of the 
world are becoming more and more convinced that the 
Marxist-Leninist parties are indeed working consistently 
and with a high sense of responsibility for world peace, 
that today it is the Communists who are making the pace 
in world affairs. 

As Leonid Brezhnev said in the CC report to the 24th 
CPSU Congress, “the Soviet Union has countered the aggres- 
sive policy of imperialism with its policy of active defence 
of peace and strengthening of international security. The 
main lines of this policy are well known. Our Party, our 
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Soviet state in co-operation with the fraternal socialist 
countries and other peace-loving states, and with the whole- 
hearted support of many millions of people throughout the 
world, have now for many years been waging a struggle on 
these lines, taking a stand for the cause of peace and 
friendship among nations.” 1 

* s!- 

‘The present period of the development of Marxist-Lenin- 
isl philosophy is outstanding for the special attention it 
pays to the problems of humanism. This interest is not. im- 
posed on Marxists — as it may seem to some people from 
outside — by bourgeois philosophy, or by bourgeois Marxo- 
logy and anti-communism, although, of course, these factors 
do have an effect. In the socialist countries it is evoked 
largely by the special features of the present stage in social- 
ist and communist construction, by the problems involved 
in moulding a fully developed, creative personality, the 
creation of new, communist relations among people, that 
is to say, by the further practical realisation of the Marxist- 
Leninist humanist programme, and also by the development 
of the communist movement and the tasks of the present- 
day ideological struggle. 

As was noted in our introductory chapter, the last few 
decades have seen a large number of books and articles by- 
Soviet and foreign Marxists that go deeply into various 
iispects of the problem. Some of these aspects have become 
the subject of philosophical debate. The question of the 
attitude of Marxism to humanism, for instance, was sharply 
debated by French philosophers between March 1965 and 
February 1966. 2 Even before the debate took place L. Alt- 
husser in his book Pour Marx, published in Paris in 1965, 
came out with a juxtaposition of humanism and scientific 
communism. Defining humanism as merely an ideological 
phenomenon, he tries to prove that Marxism has broken 
with humanism in general. “Since the concept of humanism 
is not scientific but ideological,” he writes, “we maintain 
that this concept points to the sum total of realities but, 



1 24th Congress of the CPSU, Documents , Moscow, 1971, pp. 36-37. 

2 See La nouvelle critique. No. 164-172, 1965 ct 1966. 
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unlike a scientific concept, it does not provide the means of 
cognising them. It indicates part of the ideological form w 

of existence but does not reveal their essence. The mingling 'ft 

of the two categories (humanism and science — M.P.) would i® 

entail repudiation of all cognition and would lead to mis- 
takes.” 1 

Althusser regards the correlation of the ideological and 
the scientific as an attempt to combine incompatible fac- 
tors: “One must not try to avoid the most testing question 
of all,” he writes, “that historical materialism, which inves- 
tigates communist society, will be able one day to do without 
ideology, whether it is a matter of morals, art or the reflec- 
tion of the world.” 2 Later he expressed these ideas in the 
French philosophers’ discussion on the problem of human- 
ism, with reference to the “early” and “mature” Marx. 

Continuing to juxtapose philosophy as a science to ideology, 
he maintained that on a strictly scientific level one could 
and should speak of the “theoretical anti-humanism” 
of Marx, who, he claimed, “completed his researches 
by recognising and cognising humanism itself as ideol- 
ogy”. 

Analysis of the French philosophers’ discussion shows 
that the methodological point of departure in this and in 
other discussions of the problem under consideration is the 
interpretation of the actual concept of “humanism”. Without 
going into the question of the correlation of ideology and 
science, we should note that those who counterpose human- 
ism to science usually make no distinction between “human- 
ism” and “humaneness” and regard humanism purely 
as a moral problem and often, as a value, ethical 
category. 

It is this traditional equating of humanism with vague 
moral notions and demands that provides Althusser with a 
reason for separating humanism (an illusion that has no 
place in a scientific, “demystifying” world outlook) from 
scientific Marxism and even for discovering an antithesis 
between the two. But the concepts of “humanism” and 
“humaneness”, as has already been noted, are not identical. 

The concept of “humanism” expresses in Marxism an inte- 

1 L. Althusser, Pour Marx, Paris, 1965, p. 229. 

2 Ibid., p. 240. 
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grated even if multi-level philosophico-ethical, sociological, 
socio-political conception of man, his present and future, 
of any given model of man and also the conditions of its 
achievement, while the concept of “humaneness” expresses 
merely humanity, a moral attitude towards man. 

But even the value judgements of Marxist ethics, let 
alone the integrated conception of such a complex problem 
as the problem of man, have an objective source, are based 
on an objective foundation, on the laws of social develop- 
ment, and are verified in accordance with these laws, with 
the objective demands of the age, and thus correspond to 
scientific demands. As for the argument that the concept of 
“humanism” does not provide the means of cognising “exist- 
ing realities”, it must be remarked that very many scientific 
concepts not only of the humanitarian but also the natural 
sciences, taken in isolation, do not in themselves supply the 
means of cognition. One has only to mention such philo- 
sophical concepts as “society”, “class”, “matter”, “conscious- 
ness” and so on. 

When considering the question of the correlation of 
science and humanism one must take into account the fun- 
damental distinction between Marxist-Leninist humanism and 
various forms of abstract humanism, particularly its abstract- 
ethical form. The Marxist-Leninist theory of humanism, as 
already mentioned, developed the struggle against abstract- 
ethical conceptions and differs fundamentally from them 
in its revolutionary effectiveness, based on the scientific 
understanding of the problem of man, on the totality of phi- 
losophical questions connected with it, on cognition — also 
scientific — of the way to solve the problem. 

In limiting the question of the means of cognition as the 
criterion of scientificality by the very concept of “human- 
ism”, Althusser seems to have ignored this distinction, just 
as he ignores the complex character of the problem of hu- 
manism in general. 

From the foregoing exposition of the problem under con- 
sideration it is clear that the founders of Marxism-Leninism 
were indeed resolutely opposed to the bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois ideologies of their day, as illusory consciousness. 
They sharply criticised abstract humanism, based on 
methaphysical anthropologism, on abstract philosophical 
categories of the subject, of ideal essence and the abstract 
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nature of man, abstract love of man and so on. But does this 
mean that they repudiated in general the concept of ideo- 
logy, believing that any ideology is false consciousness 
contradictory to science? That they repudiated humanism 
in general? 

The discussion of the French philosophers showed that 
some of its participants, L. Althusser and his supporters, 
for example, answer this question in the affirmative. But 
such an answer is possible only at the price of repudiating 
the historical approach to the development of social thought, 
only by ignoring the social nature and historically deter- 
mined social function of ideology as a system of views and 
ideas of definite classes of society. Such a metaphysical ap- 
proach is incorrect even in relation to bourgeois ideology. 
The analysis provided in the first chapter of the develop- 
ment of humanist ideas justifies the assertion that bour- 
geois ideology was not always a form of illusory, false con- 
sciousness. Within the framework of this ideology there 
were also efforts — historically limited, it is true — to disco- 
ver a scientific solution to the problem of man. This makes 
it even more wrong to identify the ideologies of such op- 
posed classes as the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, to 
ignore the fundamental distinction between the reactionary 
bourgeois and revolutionary, proletarian, Marxist ideologies. 

We absolutely agree that Marxism arose and developed 
strictly as a science. But it was at the same time, and still 
is, the ideology of the proletariat. The fundamental distinc- 
tion between this ideology and bourgeois and petty-bour- 
geois ideologies lies in its organic unity with science. Indis- 
putably, Marxist-Leninist ideology, like any other, is 
connected with practical life and performs a great social 
function. But for this very reason it is incompatible with 
myth and excludes myth. The strength of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology lies in its scientificality. 

Having proclaimed abstraction and systematised totality 
as the criterion of scientificality, Althusser excludes from 
the methodology of scientific knowledge any resort to im- 
mediate reality, excludes immediate contact with history, 
with actual practice. But is it not clear that Marxism would 
cease to be a science if it relied only on investigation of 
formal structures and schemes divorced from the real prac- 
tice and activity of man? 
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Another participant in the discussion, Michel Simon, as- 
serts, tor instance, that if humanism is considered on the 
purely philosophical plane, Marxism is not humanism. Hu- 
manism, he maintains, is just what Marx broke away from; 
it is the ideology from which Marxist theory at one time 
drew certain ideas but which it subsequently, we are told, 
completely repudiated. Marx’s break with philosophical 
humanism, he continues, signifies the transition from “ethi- 
cal communism” to scientific communism, and so on. 

But this is inaccurate. In reality, Marx broke with the 
abstract humanism of the Young Hegelians, with Feuer- 
bachianism, Proudhonism, etc., but not with humanism in 
general. 

We agree with those participants in the French philos- 
ophers’ discussion who maintained that the crushing blow 
delivered by Marxist criticism against the speculative 
anthropology and philosophical myth concerning man’s es- 
sential nature in no case leads Marxism to “theoretical anti- 
humanism that on the contrary, both in theory and prac- 
tice, it leads to true humanism, i.c., to the theory and 
practice of the real emancipation of man. 

Analysing the French philosophers’ discussion on the 
problem of Marxism and humanism, a plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the French Communist Party, reject- 
ing any attempts to counterpose Marxism as a science to 
humanism, observed quite rightly: “There is Marxist 
humanism that is distinct from the abstract humanism by 
means of which the bourgeoisie camouflages social relations 
and justifies exploitation and injustice. Marxist humanism 
stems from the historical task of the working class. The 
assertion of such humanism does not mean casting aside 
objective understanding of reality for the sake of a vague 
impulse of the heart. On the contrary, Marxism is the hu- 
manism of our time because it bases its action on a strictly 
scientific understanding of the world. But it does not sepa- 
rate its understanding of the world from its resolve to 
change that world for the benefit of all people.” 1 

As we have noted, the “Left” opportunists in China, the 
Maoists, launch particularly bitter attacks against Marxist- 
Leninist humanism. These attacks on humanism in China 



1 C (i /tiers du communisme. No. 5-6, 1966, pp. 273-74. 
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have been observed since 1957. The concept of “humanism 
(jentaochui) was even then interpreted by the Maoists in a 
negative sense. On the one hand, it was identified with 
certain aspects of Confucianism; on the other, it was re- 
garded as a phenomenon of the European literature of the 
past. Since then the campaign against Marxist-Leninist 
humanism in China has gone through several stages, becom- 
ing more and more intense and touching upon the most 
diverse aspects of Marxist-Leninist theory and practice of 
the class struggle, the aims and practice of socialist const- 
ruction. These aspects include the problems of what is class 
and what is universally human in socialist humanism, of 
the class struggle and humanism, and on this basis, the 
attitude to be adopted to the humanist ideals and traditions 
of the past, the problem of man in Marxism-Leninism, the 
aim of communism, the understanding of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, the relation of ends and means, the moral 
ideal of man and much else. 

Subsequent events showed that these attacks on Marxist- 
Leninist humanism were by no means incidental. As early 
as 1963, for instance, the former director of the department 
of propaganda of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party delivered an instructional report at an 
enlarged session of the council of the department of phi- 
losophical and social sciences ol China in which he inveighed 
against the humanist substance and principles of the 
Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
passed at the 22nd Congress, proclaimed them to be "revi- 
sionist” and outlined a whole programme of how the social 
sciences of China should fight communist humanism. 

For some time this report was regarded as a programmatic- 
demand of the Chinese Communist Party. About two years 
later, however, this “programme of struggle” turned out to 
be insufficiently “revolutionary” and was itself declared — 
revisionist! Then there began the period of the so-called 
“cultural revolution”, when at the mere mention of the 
word “humanism” the hungweiping thugs would grab sticks 
and stones just as Gocbbels in his day reached for his revol- 
ver at the mention of the word “culture”. 

The theoretical point of departure for the Chinese oppo- 
nents of communist humanism was limitation of the con- 
cept of “humanism” to the framework of the bourgeois 
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ideology of the past, denial of any continuity in the devel- 
opment of culture and ideology, a sectarian approach to 
the question of the humanist traditions of the past, to the 
question of the development of Marxism-Leninism, refusal 
to acknowledge any possibility of unity between class and 
universally human attributes in the ideology of the prole- 
tariat or in the aims of communism. 

Counterposing humanism to the class struggle of the 
proletariat, excluding any possibility of a peaceful transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism, the Maoists declared that 
humanism is an expression of bourgeois reformism. But it 
is not a matter of abstract humanism and abstract humanity, 
which actually do ignore class relations and the class strug- 
gle, but of the objective laws of the history of communist 
humanism, based on scientific cognition, that embodies the 
aims of the class struggle of the proletariat. 

The anti-historical and sectarian approach to humanism 
have nothing in common with the interests of the class 
struggle of the proletariat, with the essence of Marxism- 
Leninism. They merely consolidate the enemy’s hostile alle- 
gations that socialism and communism repudiate the problem 
of man, moral values and moral orientation of the indi- 
vidual, that there is a “conflict” between historical neces- 
sity, socialism and conscience, that the interpretation of the 
ends and means of the class struggle is “Machiavellian”. 

The second question that needs to be considered in con- 
nection with the discussions on the question of Marxism- 
Leninism and humanism that have been held in Marxist 
and non-Marxist circles is linked with the juxtaposition of 
“cosmocentrism” to “anthropocentrism” in Marxism, with 
attempts to break up the integral whole of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism into autonomous stages and consider them as “human- 
ist”, “cosmocentric”, and “modern anthropological”. The 
theoretical basis for these attempts rests on juxtaposition 
of the social aspect of the problem of man to its “anthro- 
pological”, epistemological-axiological aspect. 

Indisputably it would be wrong to imagine the development 
of the Marxist-Leninist conception of humanism, of man, 
as a steady process of the simultaneous development of all 
the aspects and questions it involves. Nonetheless, no mat- 
ter what aspect of the problem was dealt with at any par- 
ticular period, the problem of man always figured as an 
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integral whole, was always understood in the unity of all 
its aspects — philosophical, sociological, socio-political and 
anthropological, epistemological and axiological. This was 
determined by the initial scientific principles of Marxist- 
Leninist teaching, its attitude to man as a bio-social being, 
by the aims of Marxist-Leninist theory and by the practice 
of social life, of the class struggle waged by the proletariat. 
It is characteristic that even some of the opponents of 
Marxism, seeking more subtle forms of struggle against its 
growing influence, feel compelled to write of the integrity 
and unity of the various problems of humanism in Marxism. 
G. Girardi, the prominent theorist of Catholicism, for in- 
stance, analysing Marxist humanism, writes of the unity of 
the ontological, methodological, histori co-critical and axio- 
logical aspects of Marxism and Marxist humanism, its 
integrity and unity with the doctrine of the class struggle, 
with revolutionary practice. 

“We are speaking of aspects that are to some extent 
different but essentially at one within the framework of 
the system. Therefore,” he writes, “not one of them can 
be understood or defined in isolation from the others. They 
are the ‘components’ of a single whole. 

“. . .The unity and totality of these various aspects of 
Marxism are a special feature and one of the sources of the 
prestige which it enjoys. This unity virtually lends ideal 
ends a concrete character, embodying them in history and 
in action; on the other hand, it makes real the concrete 
analysis of ideal aims, by linking them with the principles 
of truth and factual values .” 1 

Analysis of the development of the Marxist-Leninist 
conception of man, of humanism, shows, as we have said, 
the utter theoretical futility of counterposing cosmocentrism 
and anthropocentrism, attempts to break up and regard as 
autonomous the stages in the development of Marxism- 
Leninism, the epistemological, social and anthropological 
aspects of Marxist-Leninist humanism. 

A special feature of the current period in the study of 
the problem of humanism in the USSR is the more pro- 
found analysis of a number of philosophical questions connect- 



1 G. Girardi, Marxismn e cristianesimo, Cittadella Editrice, Assisi, 
1966. 
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ed with the understanding of the essential nature of man, the 
dialectics of essence and existence, freedom and the moral 
responsibility of the individual, and also questions on the 
borderline between related sciences such as general and 
social psychology, morality, applied sociology and so on. 

A deeper study is made of the laws of the formation of 
the individual in conditions of socialism, the totality of 
questions implied in the dialectics of the interrelation of 
society, the collective and the individual, social and personal 
interests, in the development of man as an individual, his 
distinctive features, particularly psychological features, in 
the laws of the formation of the individual consciousness, 
man’s intellectual development, his culture and so on. 

In the philosophical treatises published by Soviet and 
foreign Marxists one comes across various approaches to 
certain questions, particularly to the proposals for the crea- 
tion within the framework of Marxist philosophy of “philo- 
sophical anthropology , “philosophy of man’ and their 
substance: various understandings of the law of the process 
of eliminating human alienation in socialist society; contro- 
versial points of view on various philosophical questions 
connected with the development of Marxist-Leninist theory 
of humanism and so on. These scientific controversies na- 
turally demand further special investigation, scientific 
dialogues that would help to enrich and work out in further 
detail the Marxist-Leninist theory of humanism, and would 
contribute to the struggle against the ideological opponents 
of communism. 

.We have considered here the formation and development 
of the Marxist-Leninist conception of humanism as a whole, 
the special features that distinguish it from previous human- 
ist conceptions. A more profound investigation of its nature 
is provided by analysis of the philosophico-ethical aspect and 
socio-political essence of the problem of humanism in our 
own time. 

The chapters that follow are devoted to such an analysis. 



CHAPTER THREE 






ETHICAL CONTENT OF HUMANISM 



The ethical conception of man is of fundamental metho- 
dological importance in Marxist-Leninist theory of human- 
ism, expressing as it does general views of man pertaining 
to a particular world outlook, understanding of the dialectic 
of subjective and objective relationships, the essence of 
man, the essence and activity of man as an individual of the 
species and an individual person, man’s value and purpose, 
personal freedom and moral responsibility, and so on. 

Since all these questions are treated in some way or other 
by representatives of many philosophical trends writing 
about humanism, in analysing the Marxist-Leninist views 
on the subject wc shall also be examining their treatment 
by certain bourgeois authors. 



1. Marxist-Leninist View 
of the Essence of Man 

The question of the essence of man is the point of 
departure for any philosophical concept of man, for the 
comprehension and solution of the problem of man in 
general. 

Certain Western theorists even regard it as being of 
decisive importance in the struggle between the socialist 
and capitalist worlds. Thus, von Knoeringen writes: “The 
basic insoluble contradiction which divides the two worlds, 
lies in the sphere of man’s essence, his core, his innermost 
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